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SECTIONS AND SECTIONALISM IN A BORDER STATE! 
By Jonas VILEs 


The re-writing of history in terms of the intellectual atmos 
phere of succeeding generations seems part of the very nature of 
this field of knowledge. In good Hegelian fashion the historian, 
through criticism and opposition of the old, goes on to fuller and 
richer interpretations. Thus Turner broadened the older sec 
tional interpretation of American history as primarily the con 
flict of the North and South by establishing the importance of 
the West in the development of American nationality. Today 
there is a natural and desirable reéxamination of the relative 
importance of the frontier, stimulated by the fading out of the 
older coincidence of social and economic groups with geographic 
areas. But throughout there persists the emphasis on the clashes, 
combinations, and re-actions of these groups. 

The terms ‘‘section and sectionalism’’ are in a way unfor 
tunate, with their emphasis on the geographic environment in 
stead of the fluid, changing group. The statistical data, economic 
and political, are embedded in the arbitrary frame of the auton 
omous political divisions, the state, which strengthens the 
emphasis on the area. But in the so-called border states, where 
northern, southern, and western interest clearly overlap and 
clash, any fiction of a homogeneous or united economic and social 
group coincident with state boundaries breaks down. In the 
study of the development of sectional trends and characteristics 
in Missouri there is the additional difficulty that in 1861 federal 
action prevented free action on the issue of secession. The people 
of Missouri had no opportunity to give a decisive answer to the 
question of how far and in what ways Missouri might, in 1861, 
be considered ‘‘southern.’’ Some contribution to this specific 
problem in the sectional interpretation of American history is 
the purpose of this paper. 

1 This paper was given as the presidential address before the Mississ 


ippi Valley 
Historical Association in Columbia, Missouri, April 26, 1934, 
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Self-conscious economic and social groups are fairly complex 
phenomena, and find expression in the dominant interests with- 
in them. From one point of view the group is an economic func- 
tion of variations in climate, soil, products, and markets. In this 
economic field, ‘‘southerness,’’ as the term is here used, demands 
a staple crop, that is, a crop which lends itself to a large scale 
production, the price of which is unaffected by the tariff be- 
cause the price is a world price or the product has a natural 
monopoly of the domestic market. Sugar and hemp only par- 
tially fulfill this definition. 

Again slavery should be part of the picture. Without this 
supply of servile labor the rapid development of large scale 
production would have been impossible; with it accumulated 
wealth went inevitably into lands and slaves, leaving little fluid 
capital for industrial development. The capital investment in 
slaves and above all the race problem created and stimulated a 
peculiarly sensitive group consciousness. In other words the 
South may be regarded as the part of the nation dominated by 
the plantation economy. 

But, however basic, economic differences are only part of sec- 
tions and sectionalism. Sections may be regarded as incipient 
nationalities; not only the South but the West and Northeast. 
Like a nation, a section must have to some degree common tradi- 
tions, ideals, and taboos; without these, self-consciousness is 
hardly possible. Certainly a population fairly homogeneous in 
origin, with a common inheritance, favors such a development; 
clearly the intrusion of any considerable alien groups after the 
sectional pattern is formed must weaken sectional solidarity. 

Both economic conditions and interests and states of mind 
grow and develop; it is all too easy to read back the patterns of 
1860, definite, defined, and rationalized. At the outset the whole 
Great Valley and the Lower South, like the back county of the 
Old South, was frontier. The fatal cleavage of the upper and 
lower valley came when both were forced to realize that agricul- 
ture and agricultural interests were not a basis for unity when 
they covered at once large scale production of a staple crop with 
slave labor and also small farm foodstuff production with free 
labor. The rivalry of the two for control of the unexploited areas 
to the westward revealed the hollowness of agricultural solidar- 
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ity. Missouri, where neither type of agriculture was clear|) 
dominant, was truly border land. As Missouri grew out of the 
frontier stage how far were the Missouri slave owners accepting 
the clean-cut sectional program of the Lower South and in what 
measure were the majority of Missourians following their leader 
ship? 

The various characteristics which together constitute the 
working definition as ‘‘South’’ do not develop evenly and in step 
chronologically ; even by 1860 the Lower South, the most com 
pletely developed group, had many cultural lags and many fron 
tier survivals. The great majority of whites were not slave 
owners, much less plantation owners. From the more obvious 
and superficial economic and cultural tests, they might still be 
classified as frontiersmen, but were in reality what they thought 
themselves to be, southerners. No doubt their ideology sprang 
largely from the fact that slavery provided a working and to 
them fairly satisfactory solution of the race problem, yet it 
seems rooted also in an outstanding frontier trait, the indignant 
resentment of outside interference in what the frontiersman re 
garded as local problems. The mass of southern whites were not 
motivated by Calhoun’s masterly rationalization of plantation 
interests in terms of constitutional interpretation so much as by 
the old frontier belief that they could put on their own clothes 
better than anyone else could put them on for them. As their 
section was clearly in a permanent minority, the other frontier 
trait of strong nationalism in reference to national problems 
inevitably faded out. The Missourians who finally went South in 
1861, at any rate, were profoundly influenced by this resentment 
of outside interference. 

As the trend toward sectionalism in Missouri is part and 
parcel of its general development, a very brief survey of the 
settlement of the state is a necessary background. The determin 
ing factors in spread of settlement were, as always, accessibility, 
which in Missouri meant the two great rivers, and relative 
desirability of soils. While the total area of treeless prairie was 
considerable, it occurred in rather small patches; the distinction 
between wooded and unwooded areas was not of much signi 
ficance execpt in local county history. The important differ 
entiation was between relatively smooth and rough country. 
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South of the Missouri River is the Ozark uplift, with deeply 
eroded flanks and a central dome relatively smoother but with a 
thin stony soil, today largely thinly settled and undeveloped. 
The Missouri River does not impinge on the Ozarks until about 
the middle of the state, so that to the westward there is a broad- 
ening triangle south of the river of excellent soil and rolling 
surface. The two large areas attractive to agriculturual settle- 
ment before the era of modern transportation were this western 
half of the Missouri River area, the old Booneslick country, 
extended by the Platte Purchase of 1837, and the triangle be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Missouri. 

Within the state boundaries three or even four Missouris 
were taking form by 1860. There was the broad belt of twenty- 
eight counties through the middle of the state, the Missouri 
crossing it from northwest to southeast; it was about four coun- 
ties wide and its northern boundary ran nearly east and west 
with a projection northward on the upper Mississippi. In this 
belt in 1860 were all but six of the counties in which slaves com- 
prised more than ten per cent of the total population. North of 
this belt and dipping down to within one county of the Missouri 
in the west were twenty-three counties, eighteen of which were 
less than five per cent slave and ten less than one and a half 
per cent; the five counties with from six to ten per cent were 
adjacent to the central belt. To the southward were the Ozark 
and Ozark border counties, reaching the Missouri at about the 
middle of its course. Of these forty-nine counties, thirty-nine 
had less than five per cent slave population — one reported no 
slaves at all; the eight with five to ten per cent of the popula- 
tion slave again bordered the central counties. The two counties 
with ten to fifteen per cent of slaves are explained by the early 
settlement of the Springfield area in the southwest and of the 
‘apitol at Jefferson City. There remain the thirteen river coun- 
ties on the lower Mississippi and the lead district immediately 
back of them. Historically this was the oldest part of Missouri 
and in 1810 was the slave area, but in 1860 only four of the 
counties had over ten per cent slaves, two in the lead district 
and two in the extreme southeast. 

To this fairly definite pattern, determined in the Ozarks by 
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surface and soil, but north of the river largely by date of settle 
ment, which in turn was determined more by accessibility than 
by soil or topography, intruded, in 1860, the city of St. Louis 
with a population of 160,000, more than half of whom were 
foreign born. 

As to historical considerations, Missouri was not empty coun 
try when the American flag was raised in 1804. From the mouth 
of the Missouri southward were some 10,000 whites and perhaps 
1.500 slaves. At least three-fifths were Americans, the French 
minority living in the villages and owning most of the slaves. 
When the flood of American migration began after 1815 there 
came into the Booneslick and the upper Mississippi area an 
appreciable minority of settlers of some means who brought 
their slaves with them. This central belt was the area which 
passed most quickly out of primitive frontier conditions; by 
1840 it was definitely occupied with the present-day county 
boundaries. Fourteen of these counties had at least twenty per 
cent of slaves. In 1840 the north was literally empty and the 
Ozarks settled only here and there in the narrow creek bottoms 
except around Springfield. From the forties on, these two areas 
filled up, but the settlers were non-slave owners. 

After 1841, at first glance the institution of slavery appears 
to be on the decline in Missouri. In 1810 and 1840 the percentage 
of slaves to total population was not far from fifteen per cent, 
but it drops to thirteen per cent in 1850 and to just under ten 
per cent in 1860. But the detailed analysis of the census returns 
for the central belt gives a different picture. From the Boone 
slick area westward slavery is holding its own in the older 
counties and still gaining in the newer ones, if one eliminates 
Kansas City and St. Joseph. In the extreme northeast and in 
the lower part of the triangle between the two great rivers there 
is a definite decline in the percentage of slaves; in most counties, 
however, the decline represents a more rapid increase of white 
population rather than a decided drop in the rate of increase 
of slaves. The newcomers in the north are working out toward 
the Mississippi while the Germans are settling along the lower 
Missouri. In other words, the decline of the percentage of slave 
population in the state as a whole reflects the rapid settlement 
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of the Ozarks and the north by non-slave holders rather than 
an unmistakable decline of slavery in the area where it is al- 
ready firmly rooted. 

In 1860 this central belt had had twenty years — the eastern 
and central part of it forty years — of continuous development 
and adjustment to relatively large slave populations. Here if 
anywhere in Missouri must be found the South. How firmly 
slavery was rooted, how essential the peculiar institution was to 
the ways of living and making a living in this central belt is the 
most obvious test of the ‘‘southerness’’ of its people; it is not 
the only test nor with the individual necessarily the conclusive 
one in the final decision in 1861. On the economie side the per- 
tinent question is what use was made of the slaves, or more 
concretely, to what degree did large scale production and staple 
crops, i.e. a plantation system of production, obtain? 

While an analysis of the census figures on the size of farm 
holdings reveals great variations and inconsistencies from coun- 
ty to county, of the ninety-five farms of one thousand acres or 
over in the entire state, only eighty were in the central belt; 
of the 466, of between five hundred and one thousand acres — 
and a five hundred acre farm can hardly be called a plantation — 
360 were in the same area. These figures hardly suggest the 
prevalence of large scale production. An analysis of the size of 
slave holdings paints the same picture in clearer outline. In the 
state as a whole, of the 24,320 slave owners, seventy per cent 
owned less than six slaves, only twelve per cent as many as ten 
and only 540 individuals owned as many as twenty. And in the 
largest holdings the evidence is more convincing; four owned 
between one and two hundred; eight between seventy and one 
hundred, twenty-six between fifty and seventy, thirty-three be- 
tween forty and fifty. Only seventy-one Missourians owned as 
many as forty slaves. Moreover some — probably most — of the 
large slave owners were also land speculators with holdings in 
various counties, so it cannot be assumed that their slaves were 
worked as a unit on a single farm. Against this must be con- 
sidered the common practice of hiring slaves to supplement the 
owner’s holding. In any event there seemed little place for the 
field gang and overseer. 
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While it is a recognized fact that the first negro slaves were 
welcomed at Jamestown because of the erying need for manual 
labor, it is sometimes forgotten that this lack of labor, a peren 
nial frontier problem, might well lead to the same attitude toward 
the institution when immigrants with some capital come into 
virgin territory along with the log cabin pioneers. Slavery in 
Missouri might have a temporary place quite apart from staple 
crops, for example in bringing in carrying charges on specula- 
tive land holdings, or income sufficient to maintain a traditional 
scale of living. Certainly substantially this argument was 
stressed in the local debates over the Missouri compromise and in 
the attempt to repeal the slavery restriction in Illinois. But 
granting that slaves may well appear ahead of staple crops as 
settlement spreads across the state, yet one would expect a 
definite and maintained increase in the specialized crops if 
slavery were becoming a really basic factor in production. At a 
given date different counties would be in different stages of 
development, conditioned by date of settlement, but the general 
trend toward a common interest can fairly be demanded. 

The only staple crops raised in Missouri were tobacco and 
hemp. If servile labor was such an integral part of the economics 
of production in this central belt that it determined the social 
and intellectual climate, it must be in connection with these two 
products. The data for the answering of this question is con- 
fessedly unsatisfactory. No one assumes any high degree of 
quantitative accuracy in the earlier census returns, though it 
would seem that marked decennial variations might be used 
with caution. The county unit is much too large and county 
boundaries cut across soil areas and social and economie groups. 
More serious is the impossibility of determining index figures 
and ratios between the increase in staple crops and in slave 
population on the one hand, and in production of cereals, ete. on 
the other, so as to determine whether the relative importance of 
tobacco and hemp in the economics in a given county is increas- 
ing or declining. But a very definite trend ought to shine 
through the clouds if central Missouri were specializing to a 
greater degree in tobacco and hemp; there should be a reason- 
able correlation between a large percentage of slave population 
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and these crops. If the picture is rather hopelessly confused 
and full of diseords, the evidence for the problem is distinctly 
negative. 

As a matter of fact in the production of tobacco some eight 
counties of the central belt seem to show specialization in staple 
crops, and up to 1850, eight in respect to hemp. On the other 
hand about as many never got started growing either crop and 
some, not all, older counties show the expected increases in 1850, 
and significant declines in 1860. It must always be remembered 
that these figures of absolute increases do not answer the vital 
question, the change of ranking in relative importance of staple 
crops and of cereals and stock within a given county. 

The imperfect correlation of slavery and the staple crops is 
well illustrated by the comparison of two adjacent Missouri 
River counties — Boone and Callaway. Both organized in 1821, 
with very similar soils and surface, they had just under twenty-six 
per cent of their population slave in 1860. In 1840 Boone ranked 
first among the counties in tobacco production, with one and 
three quarter million pounds; in 1860, the production had 
dropped to one-half million pounds. Hemp production had in- 
creased, but 215 tons in 1860 could not have employed any. 
important part of the more than five thousand slaves. Callaway, 
a large producer of tobacco in 1840, showed an increase of sixty 
per cent to one and a half million pounds in 1860. Hemp, of some 
importance in 1840, was negligible in 1860. On the other hand, 
from 1850 to 1860 in Boone the slave population was increasing 
at the same rate as the white, while in Callaway it was distinctly 
losing ground. In actual numbers Callaway had 241 more slaves 
than Boone in 1850 and 511 less in 1860. 

A study of adjacent Mississippi River slave counties reveals 
the same inconsistencies. In some slave counties there are defi- 
nite indications of the rapid decline of fertility of the limited 
soil areas suited to these exhausting crops; in few of them by 
1860 were there considerable unexploited reserves of such soils. 
There can be no question that the picture is somewhat distorted 
by the form of the statistics. Staple crops like slave population 
were certainly unevenly distributed within the county itself. 
For example in 1860 while in the whole county of Boone the per- 
centage of slave population was about twenty-six per cent, in the 
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township of Columbia it was forty-five per cent. No doubt more 
detailed statistics would show many spots of much darker hue 
in terms of both slaves and staple crops. 

The total tobacco production of the state rose steadily trom 
about nine million pounds in 1840 to seventeen million in 1850 
and twenty-five million in 1860, while hemp, never very im- 
portant, rose from 16,000 tons in 1850 to 19,250 in 1860. Com 
pared with the rate of increase of population or any other index 
of rate of development certainly these figures do not suggest a 
high degree of specialization. Moreover, Missouri had dropped 
to seventh in rank among the tobacco states —a few thousand 
pounds behind Ohio. 

A hasty analysis of the figures on cereal production, stock, 
land values, acreage of improved land, and the rest show these 
same slave counties in the lead in all eategories. That is, they 
were the oldest, most thickly populated and wealthiest in the 
state, but in most if not in all of them the bulk of the farm 
income clearly came from cereals and stock. Blooded cattle were 
introduced into central Missouri in the forties, the cotton belt 
called for more and more mules, and the overland traffic called 
for oxen and draft animals. If one ignores slaves and staple 
crops there emerges in the older counties clearly the typical 
western development toward more intensive farming and money 
crops, as for example the decline of wheat and increase of corn 
and cattle production. Boone County shows this very neatly. By 
1860 it would seem that in most of the central counties many of 
the slaves and in many of the counties most of the slaves must 
have been employed —ift productively employed at all—in 
cereal and stock raising. 

But economic interests are not the only nor perhaps the most 
important foundation for the peculiar institution in Missouri. 
In 1860 seven out of ten of the slave owners owned less than six 
slaves, the equivalent of a slave family or less. The variegated 
and atomistic evidence available for social history confirms the 
impression that slavery in Missouri in fact was a social rather 
than an economic institution. The ownership of slaves took the 
wife and daughter out of the kitchen and the owner out of the 
stable and so proved conclusively the rise in the social scale by 
the traditional standards. As the pioneer farmer prospered and 
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advanced in wealth he signalized his success by the purchase of 
servants, just as the New England farmer of the eighteenth cen- 
tury bought a pew in church. In both cases it was an example of 
conspicuous waste rather than of economic advantage, of social 
tradition rather than increased production. Even in 1863 when 
slaves were unsalable and fugitives irrecoverable, strong Union- 
ists bitterly resented the emancipation proclamation. 

Some solidarity of racial and cultural background and tradi- 
tion seems one of the prime elements in sectionalism, a necessity 
unless there exists an unmistakable and compelling economic 
interest, which clearly did not exist in Missouri. The evidence, 
elusive and indirect, all points to a high degree of stability and 
common origin in the people of the central belt of counties. For 
example the foreign born came into the state in large numbers 
after 1845 until they consituted fifteen per cent of the total white 
population in 1860. They were to be found in appreciable num- 
bers in the slave counties containing Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
and Hannibal, and the Germans were on the land in the two lower 
Missouri River counties: elsewhere in the central belt the number 
of foreign born was negligible. For the first time in 1860 more 
than half of the native born white population of the state were 
native Missourians; in the absence of any evidence of consider- 
able population movements in the state beyond ordinary expan- 
sion into new areas, it seems safe to assume that in these older 
counties the proportion of Missouri born must have been much 
more than half. All the familiar sampling tests agree that down 
to the thirties at least the overwhelming majority of immigrants 
to Missouri came from Kentucky and Virginia, with Tennessee 
and North Carolina accounting for most of the remainder; the 
native born of 1860 very largely trace back to these strains, and 
particularly so in the older counties. This contribution was a 
continuing one; in 1860 there were nearly 250,000 natives of 
these four states in Missouri. Again the elusive but cumulative 
evidence and the natural tendency of later comers to join friends 
who had come earlier indicates a concentration of these 250,000 
in the central belt. 

No doubt the great majority of these border state immigrants 
were log cabin folk and clearly only a small minority of them or 
their descendants brought slaves or became slave owners. But 
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this minority beyond question furnished the leaders and set the 
tone and determined atmosphere. Individual slave owners with 
some capital came into the virgin wilderness, secured the more 
desirable land and to a surprising degree furnished the political 
leadership. From the first they were the ‘‘better people’’ with 
all that curious term implies. 

The other sections of the state are no less interesting and for 
the future certainly no less important, but are not the chief 
interest of this study. Already by 1840 the so-called northern 
type of immigrant was coming into the north central area. 
Development of county boundaries and census figures show the 
filling up of this section of Missouri at increasing speed up to 
1860. The newcomers seemed to have been of the ordinary west 
ern type, with little capital but courage and brawn. The area was 
off the beaten track of travel; there is no such body of miscel 
laneous social information available as in the river counties and 
generalizations must be cautious. But in 1850 there were around 
55,000 natives of free states in Missouri and in 1860, 153,000. 
Apart from the considerable number in St. Louis, St. Joseph, 
and Kansas City, there was little of the northern element in the 
older central belt. The Ozarks were inaccessible and unattractive 
and their population growth can be accounted for in other ways. 
These northern immigrants seem the only explanation of the 
‘apid filling up of the northern area and the decided drop in 
percentage in slave population in its southern counties. The 
Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad, completed in 1859 with Chi 
cago connections, however, must not be ignored. 

While a new Missouri seems to be emerging in this northern 
area, new in date of settlement, origin of inhabitants, and 
economic and social organizations, the effects of this in 1860 
may easily be exaggerated. These newcomers were strangers, 
striving desperately to weather the first difficult years and to 
get established. In at least a tier of counties along the southern 
edge, and these were the most populous ones in the area, they 
found intrenched the overflows from the central area. In 1860 
the Virginia-Kentucky element here represented the wealth, the 
established political and social leadership, and perhaps a con- 
tinuing leadership out of proportion to its dwindling ratio in 
the population. But the handwriting on the wall was clear. 
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Little detailed evidence is available for the Ozarks. They were 
filling up in the fifties and had attained their present county 
boundaries by 1860. There is some indication that in the poorer 
areas the Kentucky and Tennessee mountaineers furnished a 
large part of the influx and did not get on too well with the 
earlier settlers on the better soils. Around the northern border, 
where soil and surface gave a much larger proportion of fair 
agricultural opportunities, the Germans were establishing them- 
selves in the counties bordering on the southern bank of the 
Missouri as far west as Jefferson City and then up the Osage 
River well down into the southwest. Even as early as 1840 the 
Germans were beginning to oust the native born from the oldest 
Missouri, the Mississippi River counties south of St. Louis. 

St. Louis in 1860, though a most disturbing factor in polities, 
can better be discussed as a separate metropolitan area than as 
an integral part of the state. With more than half of its popula- 
tion of over 160,000 foreign born, chiefly German and Irish, with 
its dominant position in the North-South valley trade, with its 
railroad connection with the East at East St. Louis and a 
growing radiating system of railroads into the state under con- 
struction, its interest in far western trade and migration and 
a real beginning of heavy industry and manufacturing, it is 
outside the picture of agricultural development. Its local polities 
and connection with the rest of the state in party politics were 
further confused by the ruthless and militant younger Francis 
P. Blair. 

It is easy to exaggerate the changes and confusions in these 
divergences. It is true that in 1860 the percentage of slaves to 
the total population was dropping abruptly and nothing like a 
plantation system had developed. Some fourteen per cent of the 
whites were born in free states and over fifteen per cent were 
born abroad; that is, about one Missourian in three could have 
no traditional southernism. But outside of St. Louis and a few 
German counties these neweomers were unorganized and inartic- 
ulate. In 1860 the majority of the population and the wealth, the 
political and social leadership, the real dominance in the state, 
outside of St. Louis, were still found in this belt of older coun- 
ties, where the old order was as yet little affected by the new 
factors. Certainly the people of this central belt thought of 
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themselves as southerners to a degree quite unjustified by their 
economic interests and, despite the prevailing trend in historical 
interpretation, this self-visualization, however economically 
wrong, may have been the predominant factor. 

A true sectionalism assumes not only solidarity and common 
interests, but a self-consciousness on the part of the group of 
these common needs and ideals. This consciousness cannot be 
dealt with by the historian effectively — perhaps cannot really 
exist — until it finds definite expression. Hence the emphasis in 
most studies of sectionalism is on party polities and elections. 
It is needless to point out how unsatisfactory is this form of 
expression of group ideals and desires except for broad ten 
dencies working out in the course of time, or when a crisis gives 
a clear cut issue in an election. For special local reasons, the 
results of a study of politics and elections in Missouri are ab 
normally inconclusive. 

In state polities, the peculiar provisions in the Missouri con 
stitution, which limited the total number of members in the lower 
house of the legislature, yet guaranteed every county one mem 
ber, brought about an increasing under-representation of St. 
Louis and the populous central belt. The Democrats took full 
advantage of this in arranging state senatorial and congres 
sional districts in the usual neat and effective fashions. More 
over in local polities in the fifties the scramble between counties 
for state loans to the railroads under construction led to very 
curious combinations and alliances. And the Benton fight ob- 
secured quite as much as clarified what is of importance in this 
paper, the expression of opinion on national sectional issues. 

At first glance however party politics seem to fit the pattern. 
One of the best correlations in all the statisties is between the 
percentage of slave population in a county and the percentage 
of the Whig vote, and this is true down through the election of 
1860, for the Benton fight kept the group alive and vigorous. 
But, as in the country at large, the Whigs in Missouri held 
together by avoiding issues. Their problem in Missouri was 
complicated by the growing divergence of interests between the 
business classes in the booming commercial and manufacturing 
city of St. Louis as against those of the rural slave holding 
wing — the latter had the votes but very few leaders willing to 
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expose themselves to the sweat of frontier campaigning. Yet 
when these rural Whigs did express themselves in resolutions 
or speeches of leaders they voiced an enthusiastic devotion, 
political and personal, to Henry Clay and the Clay tradition, 
and at least nominal support of the tariff and public improve- 
ments. It was this which made the union with St. Louis business 
interests possible, but also reénforced the desire for compromise 
and peace, for avoidance of the national sectional issues. 

rom Thomas H. Benton’s own dramatic appeal to the voters 
of Missouri in the summer of 1849 down through his biography 
by the elder Roosevelt, his dramatic fight for political life has 
been generally regarded as a clean cut contest between the sup- 
porters of nationalism and of Calhoun. While the tremendous 
importance of Benton, the Benton fight and the Benton tradition 
in holding Missouri steady in 1861 is beyond question, yet the 
realistic issue of control of the local party organization was 
quite as important as were the national sectional issues. Benton, 
practically a resident of Virginia, a free lance in national pol- 
ities, and increasingly domineering in his personal relations, 
was becoming insufferable to the younger Missouri Democrats. 
In national polities, his fall was the last chapter in the elimina- 
tion of the Van Buren faction from the national Democratic 
leadership. 

At any rate the election returns throw disappointingly little 
light on sectionalism in Missouri. In the initial struggle in 1849 
and 1850 Benton held the majority of his own party but was 
beaten for reélection by a coalition of Whigs and extreme anti- 
Benton Democrats. In the state Democratic convention of 1852 
Benton had a nominal but uncertain majority; his opponents 
offered to let him name the state ticket if he personally would 
withdraw from the fight. He refused; his opponents made terms 
with Sterling Price, a Benton man, and nominated him for gov- 
ernor. From the time Benton repudiated the deal and attacked 
Price, he was denounced as putting his personal ambitions above 
party loyalty. His strength steadily declined, but his opponents 
featured repudiation of party discipline and of the right of 
instruction, more than treason to southern interests. 

Throughout the contest Benton, it is true, denounced his op- 
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ponents as Calhounists and nullifiers and forced them into a 
more pro-southern attitude. Senator David R. Atchison for 
example could not oppose outright Benton’s very popular appeal 
for the opening of Kansas and Nebraska, so countered with the 
demand for the antecedent repeal of the Missouri compromise. 
At Washington, the fight drove the anti-Benton leaders more 
completely into the arms of the southern leaders who dominated 
the administrations of Franklin Pierce and James Buchanan. 
Many of the anti-Benton leaders were sincerely in sympathy 
with the South, others certainly were not. Several of the more 
prominent were uncompromising Union men in 1861. The com 
mon purpose which united them all was to eliminate Thomas 
Hart Benton from state and national polities. 

Probably the majority of the Whigs were in substantial agree 
ment with Benton that Congress had the abstract right to ex 
clude slavery from the territories but must not exercise that 
right. But the opportunities to get to the political flesh pots 
after the lean and hungry years obscured principles and issues. 
They agreed that none of the controverted sectional issues, state 
or national, should be regarded as tests of Whig orthodoxy and 
proceeded to turn the rascals out. This they did; from 1855 to 
1857 Missouri’s only Senator and all but one of her congressmen 
were Whigs. 

The Benton faction made its fight for members of the state 
legislature — for which the local returns are missing — and for 
members of Congress. In a district where three candidates for 
Congress were running, the alignment was more or less clear 
cut, but so often there were only two candidates, with coalitions 
of the Whigs with one of the Democratic factions, and ocea- 
sionally no doubt of Benton and anti-Benton factions. Often the 
returns were quite inconsistent; a county would return an anti- 
Benton man to Jefferson City and in the same election throw its 
Democratic vote to the Benton candidate for Congress. 

The distribution of the Benton ‘‘die-hards”’ in his last stand 
in 1856 when he himself ran for governor, showed some concentra 
tion in St. Louis and the German counties and in seattered coun 
ties in the north and in the central belt —not strikingly in 
harmony with the pattern of economic and social groupings. If 
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one assumes it all a contest between nationalism and southern 
sectionalism he must admit that all were fighting the devil with 
fire. 

Thus the confusion and breakdowns in national parties were 
given a special turn in Missouri and the Kansas troubles were 
not oil on the troubled waters. The local attempts at party 
reorganizations did not result in a growing unanimity in defense 
of sectional interests as in the Lower South but followed rather 
the northern pattern of a combination of the anti-Democratic 
elements. There were state-rights Whigs in Missouri. Some sim- 
ply went over to the anti-Benton group, others tried to organize 
a state-rights Whig movement but were effectively squelched by 
the Whig leaders. In Missouri as throughout the North the prac- 
tical political problem was this: there seemed to be enough 
voters opposed to the dominant wing of the Democratic party 
to defeat it, if the opposition could be welded together. In most 
of the state the foreign born were not numerous enough to 
arouse interest while in the St. Louis area the German vote was 
essential for suecess. The crusading anti-slavery Republican 
party of 1856 was clearly impossible when the slaveholding coun- 
ties formed the backbone of the combination. The old line Whigs 
were obviously the most promising center of such a coalition, 
especially if the national party could be revived. 

The special election for governor in 1857 proved the votes 
were there. Major James S. Rollins of Boone, an old line Whig, 
himself a large slave owner, but of great personal popularity 
and unusual flair for practical politics and campaigning, ran as 
the ‘‘opposition’’ candidate. His platform was peace, compro- 
mise, and the ignoring of sectional issues in a common fight for 
state reform, and expulsion of the Democrats. The Benton ‘‘die- 
hards,’’ many of the Germans, and the discordant elements in 
St. Louis which accepted Frank Blair’s personal leadership, all 
rallied to the cause and Rollins ran only 334 votes behind the 
successful Democratic candidate. Through the next three years 
the attempts to solidify this coalition went on, taking definite 
form in 1859 in the proposal to make the cementing issue the 
common support of Edward Bates as candidate for president on 
a platform subordinating as far as possible the slavery issue and 
featuring compromise and the old Whig principles of public 
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improvements and the rest. The startling feature of the plan 
was the rather open consideration of the possibility of support 
ing the Republican party if it nominated Bates on such a plat- 
form. The plan broke down in March, 1860 when Bates, to keep 
in the running for the Republican nomination, was forced to 
take an unequivocal position on the slavery issue, but there 
seems good reason to believe that up to that time Rollins was 
pledged to vote the Republican ticket, if the candidate and plat 
form were acceptable. 

Meanwhile the Democrats were facing the break up of the 
national party. At the state convention early in April the old 
anti-Benton group of leaders secured the nominations and even 
an anti-Douglas state platform, but attempts to give similar 
instructions to the delegates to Charleston caused such an up 
roar that it was abandoned. At Charleston and later at Baltimore 
the Missouri delegation held nearly intact in support of Stephen 
A. Douglas. Claiborne F. Jackson, the gubernatorial candidate, 
while frankly holding a personal preference for Breckenridge, 
came out in support of Douglas as the regular party nominee, 
though not without hesitation and strong pressure from the St. 
Louis Republican and local leaders. His campaign was for party 
unity in the August election to save the Democratic control of 
the state and then for voting according to conviction in the 
presidential election in November. Jackson won but the shift in 
November to Breckenridge generally feared or desired did not 
materialize. Douglas and John Bell together received nearly 
seventy-one per cent of the total vote against eighty-eight per 
cent for the corresponding gubernatorial candidates in August. 
Douglas ran less than five hundred votes ahead of Bell. 

The distribution of the vote in the four-cornered presidential 
race is distinctly confusing. Breckenridge received a plurality 
in twenty counties, a fan-shaped area broadening from Jefferson 
City to the Arkansas line through the heart of the Ozarks; twelve 
of these, the most primitive part of the state, gave him a ma 
jority. Throughout the Ozark area he showed considerable 
strength. One other county on the southern Kansas border gave 
a majority and one in the north central area, a plurality. Lin- 
coln’s vote was concentrated in five counties on the lower Mis 
souri with a plurality in two, St. Louis and Gasconade. The 
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influence of the German vote here is unmistakable. Lincoln polled 
an appreciable vote, at least ten per cent but in no case a plur- 
ality, in two-thirds of the counties in the extreme north, yet in 
most of these same counties he ran behind Breckenridge. The 
Bell-Douglas distribution differs only in detail from the older 
Whig-Democratie pattern. Bell had a majority in eight and a 
plurality in thirteen of the counties in the central belt; he 
showed decided strength also in the southwest around Spring- 
field and in the extreme southeast. 

This hurried survey of an extremely confused situation is 
submitted merely to show that party politics and election re- 
turns, perhaps most commonly used as measuring sticks in 
analysis and interpretation of sectionalism, are of little help in 
studying Missouri from 1850 to 1860. In no sense is the argument 
put forward that sectional emotionalisms and antagonisms did 
not exist but simply that they did not find effective expression 
at the ballot box. Yet, even so, nearly three-fourths of the voters 
in November called for moderation, compromise, a middle 
course, in national policy on the sectional issues. Danger to an 
especially precarious type of property and a party discipline 
stiffened by the Benton fight, it may be argued, reénforced the 
Clay and Benton tradition to explain this desire for the middle 
course. The resistance of the rank and file of the Democratic 
party to the Breckenridge sympathies of the dominant group 
among the leaders is especially significant. 

The conservatives of both parties recognized the difficulties 
of avoiding a definite sectional alignment. After the election of 
Lincoln and the secession of South Carolina, there were non- 
partisan Union County mass meetings throughout the state and 
especially in the slave counties and in St. Louis. In January 
the legislature called a constitutional convention to consider the 
relations of Missouri to the other states and to the Union, with 
the proviso that any change in the relations must be ratified by 
a popular vote. At last, it would seem, Missourians must take a 
definite stand. 

Party lines broke down in the election of the delegates, chosen 
three from each senatorial district. Since November, three 
groups had been taking form; the pro-southern, the uncondi- 
tional Unionists under Blair, and the conditional Unionists. But 
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without the speeches and platforms of the eandidates and the 
election returns any detailed analysis is impossible. Not a single 
delegate elected was in favor of immediate secession. One of 
their own number guessed that the ‘‘Secessionists,’’ whatever 
that might mean, were beaten by 80,000 votes. 

When the convention assembled on February 28, these three 
eroups emerged clearly. A minority of around twenty, while 
opposing immediate secession, demanded a pledge that Missouri 
co South if compromise failed. Their proposal for a border state 
convention and a pledge that Missouri would follow the other 
border states if they seceded was defeated three to one and a 
rather ambiguous pledge of neutrality, two to one. The uncon 
ditional Unionists were a slightly smaller group. The majority 
of the pro-southern faction was drawn from the most exposed 
slaveholding areas, the upper Mississippi counties and the 
Kansas border, but even here the delegations were divided. The 
remainder were scattered over the state. The unconditional 
Unionists were chiefly from St. Louis and the adjacent area, 
where Lincoln had had appreciable support. 

‘he two-thirds majority of the convention, the conditional 
Union men, were agreed only in their grim determination to 
pledge Missouri to peace and compromise. The commonest ‘‘ con 
dition’’ of their Unionism was that the federal government 
refrain from coercion, but ‘‘coercion’’ ran all the way from the 
retention of Fort Sumter to marching federal troops into state 
conventions. They voted down every statement of Missouri’s 
action in case compromise failed, on the ground that anything 
savoring of an ultimatum would weaken her influence toward 
peace. They indorsed any compromise promising success and 
specifically a national convention, a border state convention, but 
without any pledge, and the Crittenden compromises; they be 
sought both sections to avoid precipitating civil war — and 
adjourned. Before the convention reassembled after Fort Sum 
ter, the militantly pro-southern governor had plotted secession 
and Blair and Nathaniel Lyon had ousted the state government 
from Jefferson City. Missouri was no longer a free agent. 

The fully reported debates of the convention show only two 
members openly defending the constitutional right of secession, 
while many of the pro-southern group openly denied it and de 
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fended justifiable revolution. Calhounism seems to have made 
little impress on Missouri. Again in the newspapers and on the 
floor of the convention there was very frank admission that 
economically secession would be ruinous to Missouri, that it 
would doom slavery, already declining, and that Missouri’s 
interests linked her with the West and Far West. There was no 
trace of abolitionist or even anti-slavery sentiment in the de- 
bates; several of the unconditional Union men from St. Louis 
were Kentuckians or Virginians and frankly defended slavery. 

Running through so many of the speeches especially of the 
delegates of the central belt was a horror of the possibility that 
they might in the end be compelled to fight their kinsfolk in 
Kentucky and Virginia. Very common, too, was a profound 
resentment at the precipitation of the Lower South which 
created this terrible possibility. Even pro-southern delegates 
linked William L. Garrison and William L. Yancey in a common 
denunciation. Again and again speakers urged that Missouri 
and the border states stand firm for the old Constitution and the 
old Union and keep the two sections apart until their people 
awake and repudiate the fanatics and designing politicians. No 
doubt the wish was father of the thought, but this analysis of 
their crisis was sound. Missouri had maintained the older ideals 
of Clay and Benton, but the North and South had gone on. Then 
and now there has been too little justice done to the real tragedy 
of her dilemma and to her devotion to the old Union. The incon- 
clusive results of this study reflect her honest inability to fit 
herself into the North-South alignment. The evidence justifies 
the opinion that without compulsion from Governor Jackson or 
from Blair, Missouri would voluntarily have stood fast in the 
Union. 


ee 





THE INDIAN TRUST FUNDS, 1797-1865 
By Georce D. Harmon 


Since the first white settlements in America, the Indians had 
been accustomed to receive presents and annuities of different 
kinds. The threefold purpose of these gifts was to pacify the 
natives, to win their friendship, and to get their lands. By 1825 
and thereafter for many years, as a result of the removal policy, 
the sums paid to the different tribes by the United States govern 
ment were quite large. Not realizing the value of money, the In 
dians merely squandered it, with the result that the income re 
ceived almost immediately found its way into the pockets of the 
designing white traders. Therefore the red men were generally 
reduced very quickly to dire need. Accordingly they were judged 
to be ineapable of handling such large sums of money without 
supervision. During the second quarter of the nineteenth cen 
tury, the government consequently adopted the policy of setting 
aside rather large sums of money to be held in trust for the In 
dians. As a rule the latter were only given the annual interest to 
save, spend, or squander. In some cases even this was added to 
the principal for a number of years until the annual increment 
therefrom would be sufficiently large to be of some real economic 
benefit to the Indian tribes. The funds might be either permanent 
or temporary, as determined by treaty. Specific provision was 
made for orphans, for incompetents, and for educational and 
tribal purposes.’ 

Whoever examines these treaties with care is apt to be con- 
vineed of the sincerity of the government in its attempt to help 
the Indians and especially to preserve them from destitution. 
But the government helped to bring about this dependence on 
itself by creating these funds, and many of the Indians have 
never extricated themselves from this support. 

The lack of space prevents a detailed account of the various 
trust funds appropriated for each tribe. Suffice it to say that 
rather large trust funds were established by treaty stipulations 

1 Stock Letter Book (in Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior, 


Washington), no. 1, pp. 1-5. 
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during the period covered in this study, and they involved the 
investment of several million dollars and the collection of in- 
terest thereon. 

All trust funds came into existence by means of treaty agree-. 
ments. For example, whenever the Indians would make a large 
cession of their lands to the United States government, the lat- 
ter would agree to pay the Indians a certain sum of money for 
the grant. In some cases, the money would be held in trust for 
the Indians and invested in some safe and profitable stocks. The 
treaty might also provide for the sale of the lands ceded and the 
revenue received invested for the benefit of the Indians. Thou- 
sands of acres of land were sold on the installment plan; there- 
fore, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs would frequently au- 
thorize an agent in a certain state or territory to collect the 
money due on the purchased lands by deferred payment and to 
deposit the same in certain designated banks to the account of 
the proper tribe and stipulated fund — national, incompetent, 
education, or orphan.*? While in other sections purchasers, ac- 
cording to contracts, would send their checks directly to Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, New Orleans, or New York.’ People falling 
behind in their payments were apt to receive a visit from a 
special federal agent reminding them that the government ex- 
pected and would compel payment. Those unable to meet their 
obligations were foreed to give back their purchases to the gov- 
ernment with entire loss to themselves.* Those who could meet 
their installments would usually pay by check. Since the central 
government had no national bank from 1836 to 1845 except the 
Independent Treasury system which lasted for one year only, it 

2 For treaties creating trust funds for the Indians, the author refers the reader to 
the agreements with the following tribes: Senecas, in American State Papers (Wash- 
ington, 1832), Indian Affairs, I, 626-27; Chickasaw and Choctaw, in C. J. Kappler, 
(ed.), Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties (Washington, 1904), II, 359-60, 418-20, 422; 
the Chippewa, Ottawa, and Potawatomi, ibid., 403, 451-52, 456-59; Menominee, tid., 
458-59; Cherokee, thid., 443-44, 465; Shawnee, ibid., 333; Creeks, ibid., 341, 524; 
Kansa, tbid., 223; Sauk and Foxes, ibid., 349, 495, 497-98; Sioux and Winnebago, 
ibid., 493, 499-500, 565-66; and other tribes, ibid., 507-19, 530, 539-40. Stock Letter 
Book, no. 1, pp. 1-5. Agents were busily employed in this manner, for nearly all of the 
Indian lands held in trust were sold on the deferred payment plan. 

3 Ibid., no. 1, pp. 1-5, 7, 8, 71, 99. 

* Register of Letters Received, Indian Trust Fund (Bureau of Indian Affairs, 


Department of the Interior, Washington), unpaged. Frequently though the govern- 
ment would wait two or three years for payments before taking extreme measures. 
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would deposit the check in one of the ‘‘Pet Banks”’ for collee 
tion. If honored, the sender would be given credit for the same.’ 
The following letter, written by T. H. Crawford, the commis 
sioner of Indian affairs, to Harry Gilliam of Mississippi, a pur 
chaser of Choctaw lands who had defaulted in one or two of his 
payments, is one of many such letters written to delinquents: 
Sir: Your letter dated 25th ultimo is received. Treasury drafts will 
be received at this place [Washington] in payment of any indebtedness 
on account of your purchase of Choctaw Orphan Reservations. I regret 
to hear of the failure of your crop in any event, but particularly if it 
should prevent your paying up the instalments due on your purchase, 
as the non-payment by the several purchasers will so seriously militate 
against the interest of the parties concerned, viz: the orphans which 
the Government is bound to watch over perhaps with more solicitude 
than almost any other class of its wards, it is therefore confidently ex 
pected that this year the instalment of principal and arrears of interest 
falling due in May and June next will be promptly paid. As to the 
place at which the last payment is to be made, the Department cannot 
change the designation contained in the obligation itself, viz: Wash- 
ington, D.C. Payments, however, have been made by others on this ac 
count by drafts on good houses in New York promptly met, which 
proved satisfactory. Nevertheless, I am not prepared to say how far I 
should be justified in authorizing payments to be made in that or any 
other way differing from the requirement on the face of your note 
which is in specie at the office of Indian Affairs in Washington.‘ 


Most of these payments were made in specie. Perhaps Jack- 
son’s hard money policy pronounced in his Specie Circular of 
1836 was the cause. At any rate the government refused to ac 
cept anything but silver or gold in payment for lands. There 
were those who asked the government to accept fiat money but 
were refused. In reply to such a request Secretary of War W. 
Wilkins, said that the department could not accept ‘‘depreciated 
currency in payment of interest due on stock which is held in 
trust by the Sect. of War for the time being, solely for the benefit 
of various Indian tribes. I would, however, remark that the 
Dept. is willing to receive in part payment the specie provided 
for the payment of half the six months dividend.”’ ' 

5 Stock Letter Book, no. 1, pp. 7-8. 


6 Tbid., 5-6. This letter was written April 13, 1843. 
7 Ibid., 99. 
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Frequently banking firms were asked to collect the interest 
due on the various stocks. For example, on July 10, 1844, the 
Indian Office transmitted to the Cashier of the Bank of America, 
603 coupons amounting to $16,932.50 for six months interest on 
Kentucky, Alabama, and Missouri state bonds, for Indian bene- 
fit, which he was requested ‘‘to collect and deposit the avails 
thereof in the Bank of America, New York, in the name of the 
Secretary of War, to the credit of the Treasurer of the United 
States and forward duplicate certificates of the deposit to [the 
Indian Bureau] on account of Trust fund interest for the tribes 
of Indians named.”’ 

In addition to collecting funds for the government, certain 
bankers were authorized to buy stock for the Indians. The gov- 
ernment had $75,000 in the Bank of America in May, 1844, to be 
held in trust by the central government and to be invested in 
safe and sound stock in order to make it productive of an income 
for the use of the Seneca Indians under the third article of the 
treaty with them of May 20, 1842.° It was thought best to place 
the full amount if possible in the federal loan of 1842, 6 per cent 
stock which ran for twenty years.’ The purchasing agent suc- 
ceeded in so investing $64,500. A draft was accordingly issued 
from the federal treasury on the Bank of Commerce, New York, 
in favor of the Bank of America for $74,938.75 to reimburse the 
buyer for the purchase of the said stock.*® 

The federal government at times advanced money to certain 
Indian tribes by taking a loan on the tribal trust fund as se- 
curity. According to the eighteenth article of the treaty with the 
Cherokees of December, 1835, it was agreed that, ‘‘in conse- 
quence of the unsettled affairs of the Cherokee people, and other 
causes likely to produce distress, the United States shall ad- 
vance an amount equal to the sum expected to be derived from 
their investments, for two year’s annuity, and expended in pro- 
visions and clothing for the poor and destitute.’’** The sum of 


8 Ibid., 66. The original deposit was made by Ogden and Fellows in the Bank of 
Commerce of New York. 

9 Ibid., 66-71. 

10 Ibid., 71. For further examples of selling stock, see Register of Letters Received, 
B (No page numbers in manuscript.) Occasionally there was bad bookkeeping on the 
part of the government and as a result it would over-check the trust fund acccounts, 
but this was rather seldom. Stock Letter Book, no. 1, p. 34. 

11 Kappler, Indian Affairs, II, 466-67. 
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THE INDIAN TRUST FUNDS o7 
$75,000 was therefore advanced or rather appropriated, and it 
was embraced in the appropriation warrant of July 8, 1836, of 


Ol 


¢5.490,367.90 to carry the treaty into effect.* Of this advance 
there had been expended by 1844 the sum of $55,532.17, which 
left undrawn of the $75,000 a balance amounting to $19,467.8 
Out of the interest which accrued on the unused money the Unit 
ed States was able to reimburse itself to the amount of 
$52,074.27 

Between 1835 and 1850 the government invested nearly all ot 
the money which it held for the benefit of the Indians in state 
bonds. In some eases, however, the money was placed in the rail 
road and eanal securities of the different states but they were 
cuaranteed by the state and therefore considered as state 
stocks.** : 

In 1845 the aggregate amount of the bon.'s held for all the 
tribes on the part of the government was $2,194,120.51 at an 
aggregate cost of $2,116,309.09.*° This was not half of the Indian 
funds held by the federal government. Some of the states failed 
to pay the interest when due; as a result of which the Indians lost 
confidence in these state bonds. Treaty agreements were accord 
ingly made whereby the national government guaranteed to pay 
the Indians an income of five per cent on such money in lieu of in- 
vestment. In 1845 the United States was paying five per cent in 
terest on $3,380,100 according to treaty agreement in lieu of in 
vesting the money in state stocks; the proceeds alone on this lat 
ter fund amounted to over $711,000 annually." 

In the years 1841, 1842, and 1847, the government needed 
money ; therefore it issued five per cent and six per cent bonds and 
sold them to the public. The administration had large sums of 
money which it held for the Indians and had promised to invest 
for them in safe and sound stocks. In order to fulfill that obliga- 
tion and to secure the money which it needed, the authorities 
placed the money retained for the Indians in these bonds.” 


12 Stock Ledger Book, no. 1, pp. 52-53. 

3 Tbid., 53. 
14 Ibid., no. 2, p. 11. 
‘ Annual Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1843-1847, Doe. no. 1, pp. 47¢ 
‘9. In 1844 the aggregate amount of the bonds was $2,085,441.32 at an aggregate 
cost of $2,116,309.09. Ibid., Doe. no. 2, pp. 344-47. 

16 Ibid., Doc. no. 1, p. 80. 

? Ibid. 
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In 1855, $251,330 was invested in these federal loans. Of these 
stocks $58,050 were in certificates of the loan of 1847, the interest 
on which for six months in 1853 was $1,741.50; $130,280 were in 
certificates of the loan of 1842, and the income for the same 
period on 63,000 coupon stocks was $3,908.40; and $1,890 worth 
of the coupons was payable at the same time, making a total of 
$7,539.90 due on federal loans in 1855."* 

Nearly all of the Indian trust funds were invested in the stocks 
of Kentucky, Missouri, Tennessee, Virginia, Indiana, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina, and Alabama.” It seems strange 
that none of this money was invested in New England state 
bonds prior to 1850. A partial explanation may be found in the 
fact that New England was not so heavily in debt and that some 
of the more influential secretaries of war and of the treasury 
hailed from the southern states. 

Some of the states were very conscientious in paying the in- 
terest as soon as it came due, while others were continually de- 
faulting. Some of the western states when admitted into the 
Union were allowed a certain portion of the proceeds from the 
sale of public lands. In order to meet their obligations due cn 
the trust fund, some of these states would use their portion of 
such revenue to pay the interest on the invested stocks.*° When- 
ever a state would fall too far in arrears, considerable pressure 
would be brought to bear on the delinquent. When the state legis- 
lature was in session, the national authorities would send peti- 
tions and agents to the state capitol to pay the money due.” 

The amount of the interest unpaid on the bonds of the delin- 
quent states held in trust by the Department of War on Indian 
account in 1845 was as follows: 


State of Pennsylvania up to Ist February, 1845__-_-_-- $ 5,937.50 
‘* ** Tndiana up to Ist January, 1845___----------- 9,025.00 
‘* ** Maryland up to Ist January, 1845__-.--------- 11,939.08 
‘* ** Michigan up to Ist January, 1845___---------- 2,931.75 
‘* “Arkansas up to Ist January, 1845_..--------- 900.00 

Total interest past due....------------ $30,733.33 2 


18 Stock Letter Book, no. 2, p. 1. 
19 [bid., 1-7, 9-11, 317. 

20 Ibid., no. 1, pp. 58-59. 

21 [bid., no. 2, p. 5. 


22 Ibid., no. 1, p. 97. By June of that year the interest past due had increased to 
$42,254.51. Ibid., 105. 
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According to the returns sent to the Indian Office from the 
first comptroller of the treasury department, the federal gov 
ernment retained $21,654.12 out of the distributive share of the 
net proceeds of the sales of the public lands, under the Distribu 
tion Law of September 8, 1841, in lieu of the interest due on 
bonds held in trust on Indian accounts by the delinquent states. 
he following is an itemized statement of the retention of such 
funds: 

Maryland -- 
Pennsylvania 
Michigan 


PRE, occ eu 


a ee ee 
ele cadet tli i 6.750.00 


3,849.59 


3,400.00 


. 0 ae $21,654.12 
While the Distribution Law of 1841 aided the federal gov 

ernment in the collection of unpaid obligations from the states 
by withholding the funds due them, it was unable to collect all 
of such dues in that manner. The national government continued 
to bombard state legislatures with petitions and lobbyists for 
** The Indians could not be denied their income in 
such manner as this; therefore the central government paid the 
interest overdue with the hope that it would be reimbursed later 
by the states.*° 


years to come. 


In the fifties, during Buchanan’s administration, a large 
number of the Indian bonds were stolen from the interior depart 
ment by one of the government employees,” just when and how 
it has never been known. The government valued the stolen 
bonds at $787,000.*7 The chairman of the Committee of Indian 
Affairs in the Senate opposed the refunding of the principal but 
favored the payment of interest due on the abstracted bonds.” 

The government apparently made little effort to reeover the 
stolen bonds before the year 1862. In July of that year Congress 
passed an act which stated that ‘‘all interest in said bonds is 

Ibid., 99. 

24 Ibid., no. 2, p. 5. 

25 Ibid., no. 1, p. 341. 

26 Indian Trust Fund (Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department of the Inter 
Washington), Letters A., 1, 20, 21, 29, 30. 

27 Ibid., 29. It seems that the bonds had been stolen for some time before the 


government was aware of their theft. 
28 Tbid., 30. 
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vested in the United States, and any recovery or reclamation of 
the same, or any part thereof shall be for the use and benefit of 
the United States.’’ ** At that time the government was too busy 
fighting General Lee to devote much attention to the recovery of 
such bonds. 

This was not the only loss which the Indians sustained under 
the trusteeship of the central government. When the southern 
states seceded in 1861, $850,000 had been invested in southern 
stocks which ceased to bear interest. Consequently the Indians 
were robbed of $25,500 annual income. As has already been seen 
there were northern states, too, which had been delinquent in 
paying their obligations. By 1862 there were bonds invested in 
northern securities which ceased to bear interest to the amount 
of $473,000.°° Thus, when the Indians probably needed the in- 
come most, they were being denied lawful interest on $1,323,000 
worth of stock. in addition, the southern states after the Civil 
War repudiated the Indian bonds along with the other repudiat- 
ed securities of the period.” 

In conclusion, suffice it to say that the federal government 
created trust funds for the Indians and agreed to invest the same 
in sound and profitable stocks in order to protect and promote 
the moral, social, financial, and general welfare of the Indians 
against the degrading influences of designing whites. In the main 
the investments were sound but occasionally mistakes were made. 
The good intentions of the government, however, cannot be ques- 
tioned. The Indians were benefited substantially by the income 
from these investments between 1830 and 1857, and they were 
accordingly enabled to provide for the orphans and incompe- 
tents, create and improve schools, encourage and promote agri- 
culture, and provide for the financial necessities of the different 
tribes. Unfortunately, however, the Indians were made to suffer 
because of stolen and repudiated bonds in the late fifties and 
early sixties; nevertheless, despite criticisms, no nation, so far 
as the writer is aware, ever agreed to invest such large sums of 
money for a race of an inferior character. 


29 Stock Letter Book, no. 2, p. 334. 

380 Indian Trust Fund, Letters A., 22-25. 

81 Ibid., 22-25. The records of the Indian Office fail to show with a few excep- 
tions the market value of the bonds. Ibid., 27. 








THE SLAVERY QUESTION AND THE MOVEMENT TO 
ACQUIRE MEXICO, 1846-1848 


By Joun D. P. Fuuer 


This study is concerned with the effect of the slavery issue on 
the origin and development of the demand for all Mexico which 
arose in the United States during the latter part of the Mexican 
War. That there did exist such a demand is well-known, although 
no adequate treatment of the subject has as yet appeared in 
print. The slavocracy has been acquitted of the traditional 
charge of having conspired to precipitate the Mexican War in 
order to extend the area of slavery.’ But the opinion still persists 
that slaveholders as a class, once the war had begun, were deter 
mined to use the occasion to take as much of Mexico as possible 

-the more the better — in order to extend their peculiar insti 
tution. The other side of the picture is that the anti-slavery 
forces were interested in preventing the acquisition of large 
amounts of Mexican territory because they feared the extension 
of slavery. 

This view needs serious modification. A survey of the avail 
able evidence seems to indicate that during the first year of the 
war there was a general belief that territory taken from Mexico 
could be occupied by slaveholders. During the same period there 
developed a fierce sectional controversy between North and 
South which threatened to smash the Union or at least prevent 
the aequisition of any Mexican territory. By the fall of 1847, 
however, when events in Mexico and the United States seemed 
to point to the absorption of the former country, much of the 
explosive material in the slavery issue had been temporarily re 
moved and large plans of expansion could be more easily de 

1 There is one short essay devoted exclusively to the attempt to absorb Mexico. See 
Edward G. Bourne, ‘‘ The Proposed Absorption of Mexico in 1847-48,’’ in American 
Historical Association, Annual Report, 1899, I, 157-69. 

2On this subject, see Chauncey S. Boucher, In Re that Aggressive Slavocracy 


(Austin, 1921) ; Arthur C. Cole, The Whig Party in the South (Washington, 1913), 
104-34, 
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veloped. Then there appeared in quarters where slavery was a 
major consideration a definite pro-slavery ‘‘conspiracy’’ to pre- 
vent the absorption of Mexico and an anti-slavery ‘‘conspiracy’’ 
to take all Mexiean territory available. In both cases the domi- 
nating motive seems to have been a conviction that slavery would 
not and could not be established in such territory, or that if it 
were, the institution would be weakened thereby. On the part of 
the slaveholders involved, there was an additional fear of the 
sectional issue over slavery. Neither ‘‘conspiracy’’ had time to 
develop its full strength before the end of the war. Had hostili- 
ties continued several months longer it is entirely possible that 
the drive for Mexican territory would have appeared in the 
guise of an anti-slavery crusade. 

It must be admitted at once that there were many slaveholders 
who were ardent expansionists and many opponents of slavery 
who protested against extensive additions of Mexican territory. 
In neither case, and this is more true of the slaveholders, does 
slavery seem to have been the determining factor. The slavehold- 
ing expansionists were located in the Southwest and were led on 
by the manifest destiny ideal so prevalent on the frontier.* Their 
attitude differed in no essential respect from that of free states 
of the West. The inhabitants of the entire West were expansion- 
ists first and then pro-slavery or anti-slavery after the empire 
had been conquered. The anti-slavery opposition to the acquisi- 
tion of Mexico, although ostensibly based on a protest against 
the extension of slavery, seems to have been motivated to a con- 
siderable extent by the partisan opposition of Whigs to Demo- 
cratic measures. So far as New England is concerned there was 
the additional distaste for westward expansion which it was 
thought would weaken the influence of the eastern seaboard. 

Although the sentiment for the absorption of ail Mexico did 
not definitely emerge until late in 1847, within three months after 
the beginning of hostilities both the territorial and slavery issues 
were injected into the problems presented by the war. When 
President Polk, on August 8, 1846, asked Congress for a special 
appropriation to settle difficulties with Mexico, the attempt was 


3 For an illuminating study of manifest destiny, see Ephraim D. Adams, The Power 
of Ideals in American History (New Haven, 1926), 65-94. Mention may also be made 
of Frederick J. Turner, The Frontier in American History (New York, 1920), 213-14. 
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made by means of the so-called Wilmot Proviso to prevent slav 
ery in any new territory acquired.* Both the Proviso and the ap 
propriation failed of passage at the time. But the issue remained 
and the controversy continued with increasing bitterness during 
the next twelve months. 

In relation to the acquisition of any Mexican territory and 
hence to the development of a sentiment for the absorption of all 
\lexico, the Wilmot Proviso reared its head as an obstacle to 
expansion which must be overcome before the expansionists 
could hope for success. In the first place the proposition of Wil 
mot tended to array southern Democrat against northern Demo 
erat in the face of a Whig party united in its opposition to the 
Mexiean War though divided like the Democrats on the subject 
of slavery. Moreover, in both North and South the slavery contro 
versy tended to check the growth of expansionist sentiment. It 
was this troublesome issue which was partially responsible for 
the moderation of Polk and his cabinet.’ Lewis Cass and James 
Buchanan, both angling for the support of the Democracy in the 
next presidential campaign, were convinced that public opinion 
at the North wouid not support the acquisition of Mexican terri 
tory south of the Missouri Compromise line, or at least south of 
the thirty-second parallel, since it was thought that such terri 
tory would be suitable for slavery. Northern and southern 
Whigs, with more or less sincerity, demanded that no territory 
whatever be taken from Mexico as annexations in that quarter 
would threaten the existence of the Union.’ Among southern 
Democratic leaders in Congress, Calhoun and Butler of South 
Carolina, and Westcott of Florida, looked with disfavor on ex- 

+ Congressional Globe, 29 Cong., 1 Sess., 1211, 1214, 1217-18, 1220-21; Eugene I 
McCormae, James K. Polk (Berkeley, 1922), 441-43. 

Milo M. Quaife (ed.), The Diary of James K. Polk (Chicago, 1910), II, 308 
309, 350. 

6 Buchanan to Gen. James Shields, April 23, 1847, John B. Moore (ed.), The 
Works of James Buchanan (Philadelphia, 1908-10), VII, 286-87; Davis to Stephen 
Cocke, November 30, 1847, Dunbar Rowland (ed.), Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist 
His Letters, Papers and Speeches (Jackson, 1923), I, 180-81. Cass had apparently 
explained to Davis his reasons for caution in the spring of 1847. 

7 For the northern Whig viewpoint, see a speech of Thomas Corwin at Lebanon, 
Ohio, August 28, 1847, Niles’ Register (Baltimore and Philadelphia, 1811-49), 
LXXIII (1847-48), 44, and the remarks of Representative Smith of Indiana, Cor 
gressional Globe, 29 Cong., 2 Sess., 124. For the southern Whigs, see Cole, Whig 
Party, 121-22; Richmond Whig quoted in Niles’ Register, LX XIII (1847-48), 47 
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tensive territorial conquests under existing conditions.* South- 
ern Democrats outside of Congress and many journals also ex 
pressed their disapproval of the dismemberment of Mexico.’ 
There could be little opportunity for the development of a strong 
sentiment for extensive annexations of territory while the Wil- 
mot Proviso remained to plague the Democratic party. 

Expansionists of the North and Northwest realized that some- 
thing would have to be done to prevent the failure of their 
schemes of conquest. Accordingly from the first appearance of 
the slavery question as a serious problem there began a press 
‘ampaign in opposition to agitation on that subject. Along with 
this opposition there appeared evidences of a sustained attempt 
to prove to the opponents of slavery that, on account of legal and 
economic considerations, the South’s ‘‘peculiar institution’ 
would be barred from any territory acquired from Mexico. Even 
if it should be found possible to introduce slavery into the ter- 
ritory in question, it was asserted that Mexico would serve as an 
exit through which slaves in the United States would ultimately 
disappear.’® Northern propagandists had allies at the South, for 

8 For the sentiments of Calhoun, Westcott, and Butler, see Cong. Globe, 29 Cong., 
2 Sess., 356, 409-10, 448; J. Franklin Jameson (ed.), Correspondence of John C. 
Calhoun, in American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1899, II, 733-34. 

® Thomas Cobb to Howell Cobb, June 23, 1847, Ulrich B. Phillips (ed.), The Cor 
respondence of Robert Toombs, Alexander H. Stephens, and Howell Cobb, in Ameri 
ean Historical Association, Annual Report, 1911, II, 88; Poinsett to Van Buren, 
June 4, 1847, Van Buren MSS. (in the Library of Congress); Joseph W. Lesesne to 
Calhoun, August 24, 1847, Correspondence of Calhoun, 1130; Charleston Mercury, 
February 15, 1847; Southern Quarterly Review (Charleston and Columbia, 1842-57), 
XII (1847), 94; ‘‘Publicola,’’ in Southern Literary Messenger (Richmond, Virginia, 
1834-64), XIII (1847), 431. 

10 The story in its entirety may be found in New York Herald, January 11, 20, 
October 17, 1847; Democratic Review (Washington and New York, 1837-59), XX 
(1847), 102; Albany Argus, quoted in Niles’ Register, LX XIII (1847-48), 45; Phil- 
adelphia Ledger, quoted in Nashville Union, October 6, 1847; National Era, Jan- 
uary 14, 1847; Boston Post, January 21, February 15, 1847; New England 
er (New Haven, 1843-92), V (1847), 317; Detroit Free Press, March 22, 1847; 
Illinois State Register, March 26, October 8, November 26, 1847; St. Louis 
Reveille, quoted in loc. cit., November 26, 1847; Foster Hooper, Democratic candidate 
for Congress from Massachusetts, in Boston Post, November 4, 1846; Aulting to 
Donelson, March 29, 1847, Donelson MSS. (in the Library of Congress); Thomas 
George, ‘‘Sectional Rights under the Constitution,’’ in Democratic Review, XXI 
(1847), 106; Robert D. Owen, ‘‘Slavery Extension Question,’’ in Princeton Clarion, 


copy dated September 9, 1847, in Van Buren MSS.; Judge McLean of Ohio, in De 
troit Free Press, January 17, 1848. 
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many southerners, both Democrats and Whigs, joined the ranks 
of those who said that slavery could not enter Mexiean terri 
tory.’ For the most part southern propaganda was designed to 
build up an opinion at the South opposed to the acquisition of 
territory. But the arguments were re-broadeast by northern 
expansionists with a directly opposite purpose, that is, to create 
a sentiment at the North which would support expansion without 
insisting on the principles of the Wilmot Proviso. By taking 
Mexico, then, if the propagandists could be believed, the anti 
slavery interests could hope to bring the realization of their 
desires much nearer. 

The results of this campaign of enlightenment became notice 
able in the late summer and fall of 1847. Leading Democratic 
politicians at the North felt that it would be safe to make a public 
pronouncement on the subject. Secretary of State Buchanan 
started the procession on August 25, followed later by Vice- 
President Dallas and Senator Cass. These men announced their 
opposition to the Wilmot Proviso but at the same time inti 
mated that territory secured from Mexico would be free in any 
event and that the Proviso was of no practical importance. As a 
concession to the South the principles of the Missouri Compro 
mise or of ‘‘popular sovereignty’’ were suggested as means of 
solution for the slavery controversy. The remarks of Lewis Cass 
are typical. After pointing out that Mexican territory was not 
suited to slavery, Cass declared: 

The Wilmot Proviso has been before the country some time, It has 
been repeatedly discussed in congress, and by the public press. I am 
strongly impressed with the opinion, that a great change has been going 
on in the public mind upon this subject — in my own as well as oth- 
ers; and doubts are resolving themselves into convictions, that the 
principle it involves should be kept out of the national legislature, and 
left to the people of the confederacy in their respective local govern 
ments.** 

11 Justin H. Smith, The War with Merico (New York, 1919), I, 188; Boucher, 
Aggressive Slavocracy, 41; MeCormac, Polk, 618-19. For the sentiments of Senator 
Berrien of Georgia, and Waddy Thompson of South Carolina, see Cong. Globe, 29 
Cong., 2 Sess., 330; Boston Post, November 19, 1847. See also Richmond Whig, 
quoted in Boston Post, November 19, 1847. 

2 A letter from Cass to A. O. P. Nicholson, December 29, 1847, is printed in Niles’ 
Register, LX XIII (1847-48), 293. For Buchanan’s letter to the Democracy of Berks 
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Cass, Buchanan, and Dallas were politicians, listening intently 
to the voice of public opinion. Northern Democrats, so it seemed 
to them, were ready to cast aside the Wilmot Proviso. Hence 
Democratic aspirants for office could safely take a stand in op- 
position to agitation on the subject of slavery. It is safe to as- 
sume, however, that neither Cass, Buchanan, nor Dallas had any 
idea that the adoption of the Missouri Compromise line or ‘‘ pop- 
ular sovereignty’’ would result in an increase in the area of slav- 
ery. Doubtless there were many at the North who were of the 
same mind.** 

At the South some men along with Jefferson Davis appeared 
highly gratified at the prospect of the passing of the Wilmot Pro- 
viso.’* Others did not think that the South was in any better posi- 
tion as regards slavery than before. John A. Campbell, of Alaba- 
ma, was convinced that Mexican territory would be free anyhow 
and for that reason he was opposed to territorial acquisitions un- 
der any conditions.** The Charleston Mercury contended that in 
effect the doctrine of Cass was no different from that of Wilmot. 
The latter desired that Congress should prevent slave property 
from going to the territory while the former suggested that ‘‘the 
people of the new territory shall be supported in refusing permis- 
sion to the slaveholder to locate there.’’*® In other words the 
Mercury thought that under the principle of popular sovereignty 
the people of the new territory would themselves exclude slavery. 
Where such opinions were held the expected demise of the Wil. 
mot Proviso could not arouse any enthusiasm for expansion. 

It appears, then, that the slavery question which during the 
County, Pennsylvania, dated August 25, 1847, see Richmond Enquirer, September 3, 
1847. A speech of Dallas to the citizens of Pittsburgh may be found in loc. cit., Sep 
tember 29, 1847. 

13 For instance the legislature of New Hampshire, which had endorsed the Wilmot 
Proviso earlier in 1847, passed resolutions later opposing any legislation by Congress 
on the subject. Niles’ Register, LX XIII (1847-48), 44; Cong. Globe, 30 Cong., 1 Sess., 
51. The Indiana legislature and Democratie conventions in Ohio and Indiana also 
expressed disapproval of the Wilmot Proviso. Detroit Free Press, January 31, 1848; 
Elwood Fisher to Calhoun, January 17, 1848, Chauncey S. Boucher and Robert P. 
Brooks (eds.), Correspondence Addressed to John C. Calhoun (1837-1849), in Amer- 
ican Historical Association, Annual Report, 1929, p. 423. 

14 Davis to Cocke, November 30, 1847, Rowland, Davis, I, 180-81. 

15 Campbell to Calhoun, November 20, 1847, Jameson, Correspondence of Calhoun, 
1140-42. 

16 January 17, 1848. 
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first vear of the war acted in most instances as a deterrent to the 
forces of expansion, was by the fall of 1847 no longer such an 
obstacle to the acquisition of territory. Increasing numbers of 
people at the North were becoming convinced that the Wilmot 
Proviso was not an indispensable prerequisite for the addition 
of free territory to the Union. Such being the state of public 
opinion, would-be presidential candidates among northern Dem 
ocrats, who had been forced to exercise caution at the beginning 
of the war, could now condemn the Wilmot Proviso and enlarge 
their schemes of conquest without fear of committing political 
suicide. This they immediately proceeded to do.’ On the other 
hand, at the South there were evidences that opposition to the 
acquisition of territory was increasing. Insofar as slavery was a 
determining factor, northern approval and southern disapproval 
of expansion was based on a common belief that slave institu 
tions could not be extended into the territory which the expan 
sionists were proposing to annex. This belief had been gradually 
established by propaganda during 1847. It cannot be maintained 
that generalizations on this subject are any more valid than gen 
eralizations on any other subject. In the Southwest for instance, 
the Wilmot Proviso seems never to have caused any great 
amount of alarm.’* Moreover, many southerners were perfectly 
satisfied, provided the Wilmot Proviso were not adopted, to 
acquire all the territory it was possible to secure. On the whole it 
may be said that in the fall of 1847 conditions were more favor- 
able for expansion than at any time since the beginning of the 
war. Just at this juncture events in Mexico seemed to play into 


7 For Buchanan’s sudden change of heart, see letter to Trist, October 24, 1847, 
Trist MSS. (in Library of Congress); Quaife, Polk Diary, III, 216-18, 226. 
As for Dallas, in January, 1848, after carefully consulting the omens, he discov 


ered ‘‘in our noble constitution of government nothing not perfectly equal to the 


vast task which may be assigned to it by the resistless force of events— the guard 
anship of a crowded and confederated continent.’’ Niles’ Register, LXXIII (1847 
48), 392. 


Not to be outdone by his competitors, Cass informed the Senate, and incidentally 
the public, that he was not aware of any serious danger in annexing Mexico and that 
t might become necessary to do that very thing. Cong. Globe, 30 Cong., 1 Sess., 184, 
216, 

8 See for instance the New Orleans Picayune, Janu iTy 14, 1848, On December 26, 


1847, J. D. B. DeBow wrote Calhoun from New Orleans: ‘‘The strength of feeling in 
pposition to the Proviso here though not as great as in South C 
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the hands of the expansionists with the result that the move- 
ment for the absorption of all Mexico became a recognizable 
force in the United States. 

A general consideration of the demand for all Mexico is out- 
side the scope of this account. Suffice it to say that beginning 
about October, 1847, and lasting until the appearance of the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo at Washington in February, 1848, 
there emerged a definite sentiment for absorption which seemed 
to gather increasing momentum as time went on. It is very im- 
probable that this sentiment could have reached noticeable pro- 
portions had it not been for the above developments in connec- 
tion with the slavery issue. The expansionists were most numer- 
ous in New York and the West. The chief consideration among 
eastern expansionists seems to have been the industrial and 
commercial advantages which they thought would follow from 
the aequisition of Mexico, while the westerners were more con- 
cerned with the ideal of manifest destiny which was worshipped 
as one of the household gods on the frontier.*® 

In the Congress which assembled in December, 1847, the ques- 
tion of the acquisition of all Mexico appeared in the open for the 
first time. Among those who may definitely be numbered with 
the expansionists were Senators Dickinson and Dix of New York, 
Hannegan of Indiana, Cass of Michigan, Allen of Ohio, Breese 
and Douglas of Illinois, Atchison of Missouri, Foote and Davis 
of Mississippi, and Houston and Rusk of Texas.” The leader- 
ship in the fight against imperialism fell not to the anti-slavery 
element but to pro-slavery Democrats. On December 15, Calhoun 
in the Senate and Holmes in the House introduced resolutions 
opposing the acquisition of Mexico.** Other pro-slavery Demo- 
crats, Butler of South Carolina, and Meade and Hunter of Vir- 
ginia, also registered their opposition.** Of course the Whigs 
continued their clamor against Democratic imperialism, but it 


19 Bourne, ‘‘ Mexico,’’ loc. cit. The writer has prepared a doctoral dissertation, 
soon to be published at the Johns Hopkins University, on the demand for all Mexico. 
It is hoped that this will throw additional light on the subject. 

20 Cong. Globe, 30 Cong., 1 Sess., January and February, 1848. See also the pro 
ceedings of the executive session of the Senate in connection with the ratification of 
the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, Senate Executive Documents, 30 Cong., 1 Sess., 
no. 52, pp. 1-37. 

21 Cong. Globe, 30 Cong., 1 Sess., 26, 38. 

22 Tbid., 185, 269, 310-11. 
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was pro-slavery Calhoun who stood out as the leading anti-im 
perialist in Congress and perhaps in the country. The Carolinian 
had been in favor of Polk’s scheme to acquire Upper California 
and New Mexico just before the outbreak of war.** The slavery 
agitation, however, had brought Calhoun to the point where he 
would have apparently been glad to adopt the ‘‘no territory’’ 
platform of the Whigs had such a course appeared feasible.** 
On numerous occasions Calhoun warned the Senate against the 
‘evil’? and ‘‘hazard’’ involved in the absorption of Mexico. 
After one of his speeches on the subject the New York Herald, 
one of the most outspoken expansionist organs in the country, 
declared that the Carolinian’s remarks had produced a ‘‘bomb- 
shell in every quarter.’’ Many of Henry Clay’s supporters said 
that they would be just as willing to vote for Calhoun. ‘‘If any 
man,’’ continued the Herald, ‘‘can produce a change or revolu 
tion in the public mind in the North, it is now acknowledged that 
Mr. Calhoun is that personage, and all admit that he has taken 
the wind out of the sails of Clay, Webster, and all other orators 
of the day.’’ ** The expansionists in Congress feared the opposi- 
tion of Calhoun more than that coming from any other quarter 
for most of them addressed their remarks directly or indirectly 
to the ‘‘Senator from South Carolina.’’ * 

In his opposition to the acquisition of Mexico Calhoun reflected 
the sentiments of most of the leaders of the slavocracy. As has 
already been noted, southern Whigs, who made up a numerical 
majority of the slaveholders and owned from two-thirds to three- 

23 Quaife, Polk Diary, I, 317. 

24Calhoun to Thompson, October 29, 1847, Jameson, Correspondence of Calhoun, 
738. It should be pointed out that Calhoun was not on very friendly terms with the 
Polk administration. The South Carolinian was somewhat disgruntled because he was 
not retained in the cabinet. Calhoun to Hunter, March 26, 1845, Charles H. Ambler 
(ed.), Correspondence of Robert M. T. Hunter, 1826-1876, in American Historical 
Association, Annual Report, 1916, II, 76. Then too, Calhoun saw fit to oppose Polk’s 
policy as regards both Oregon and Mexico. Jameson, Correspondence of Calhoun, 653, 
689-91. As Calhoun probably thought that Polk intended to acquire all Mexico, it is 
legitimate to suspect that partisanship was not without effect. But it seems certain 
that the Carolinian believed he was acting for the best interests of the South, per 
haps of the Union, in opposing the absorption of Mexico. 

25 Cong. Globe, 30 Cong., 1 Sess., 26, 53-54, 96-97. 

26 January 6, 1848. 

27 For remarks of Allen, Westcott, Davis of Mississippi, Stanton, and Cass, see 
Cong. Globe, 30 Cong.., 1 Sess., 54, 90 135, °16. 
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fourths of the slave property in the entire South,** furnished a 
most strenuous opposition to absorption. To the Whig opposi- 
tion was added the opposition of southeastern Democrats. Said 
Gadsden of South Carolina: 


The great object at this time is to arrest the mad designs of Con- 
quest ; involving the still more dreaded but unavoidable policy, if the 
first. sueceeds, of the Annexation of the whole of Mexico, in states to 
the Union. I can not reflect on the measure without the most fearful 
apprehensions for the character and security of this Government or 
Confederation.*® 
Calhoun’s correspondence contains many letters of the same 

general tenor.*® Pro-slavery Democrats and Whigs gave many 
reasons for opposing the acquisition of Mexico. In addition to 
charges that conquest was immoral and unjust, it was alleged 
that the absorption of large numbers of ignorant Mexicans 
would weaken or destroy American institutions. Then, too, it 
was said that England and France might intervene, especially if 
the United States did not assume the Mexican debt of 100 mil- 
lions. It was contended that Mexico was not worth this much and 
indeed was not worth what it would cost to conquer her. All this 
was doubtless no more than a rationalization of the most im- 
portant motives for southern opposition which came from a fear 
of the sectional issue over slavery and from a conviction that all 
Mexico would come into the Union as free territory.” 

Perhaps the case of John A. Campbell, of Alabama, will il- 
lustrate the mental reaction which was taking place in the minds 
of many southern Democrats, although few followed Campbell 
in giving such frank expression to their views. During the Mex- 
ican War Campbell was practicins law in Alabama. He later 
became an associate justice of the Supreme Court and was one 
of the majority which handed down the Dred Scott decision. 
Campbell frankly regarded the ‘‘acquisition of New Territory 

28 Cole, Whig Party, 104. 

29 J. Gadsden to Calhoun, January 23, 1848, Boucher and Brooks, Correspondence: 
to Calhoun, 425-26. 

80 Jameson, Correspondence of Calhoun, 1135, 1140, 1149-50; Boucher and Brooks, 
Correspondence to Calhown, 408, 412, 419, 420, 421, 427, 429. 

81 Charleston Mercury, December 30, 1847; speech of Governor Johnson of South 
Carolina, ibid., November 23, 1847; Jameson, Correspondence of Calhoun, 1135, 1149- 
50. See also Cole, Whig Party, 122-23; Boucher, Aggressive Slavocracy, 33-42. 
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mainly as it may effect the balance of power in the federal gov 
ernment.’’ He thought that Mexican territory was ‘‘wholly un- 
fit for a negro population,’’ and that all territory acquired from 
Mexico would result in an ‘‘inerease of the strength of the non- 
slaveholding states and a corresponding dimunition of our own.”’ 
Campbell also held in March, 1848, that Congress had a legal 
right to prevent slavery in the territories of the United States. 

Holding these views he very naturally declared that the South 
should oppose the acquisition of any Mexican territory. As ex 
tensive conquests became increasingly likely, Campbell conelud 
ed that ‘‘ Mr. Polk’s war... . [was] likely to produce the most 
disastrous consequences to the Southern States.’’ ** Here was a 
concrete expression of a view which was rapidly becoming wide- 
spread in the Southeast. 

It must not be supposed that the slavocracy was a unit in op 
position to the absorption of Mexico. Even in the Southeast there 
were some who thought that expansion was the very life-blood 
of slavery and for that reason they supported the expansionists."* 
Moreover, in the Southwest sentiment for the acquisition of Mex- 
ico marched blithely forward, affected little if at all by concern 
for the institution of slavery. The eastern slavocracy could not 
count on the support of western slaveholders in their fight 
against the movement for the subjugation of the Mexican re- 
public. Not that the interests of slavery were overlooked in the 
Southwest, but so inoculated was the western spirit with ideas 
of nationalism and manifest destiny that it was a case, not of 
loving Caesar less but Rome more.** The West furnished some of 

2A rather strange opinion from one who was later one of the majority of the 
Supreme Court which declared that the Missouri Compromise was unconstitutional 

3 For a connected summary of Campbell’s views, see his letters to Calhoun, No 
vember 20, December 20, 1847, Jameson, Correspondence of Calhoun, 1139-42, 1155; 
March 1, 1848, Boucher and Brooks, Correspondence to Calhoun, 431. 

84 Mobile Herald, quoted in the Charleston Mercury, September 28, 1847; Gov 
ernor Smith to the Virginia legislature, New York Evening Post, quoted in Niles’ 
Register, LX XIII (1847-48), 290-91. 

* For expressions of manifest destiny sentiments by southwesterners, see speech 


“a 
of Sam Houston, New York Herald, January 30, 1848; speech of Ashbel Smith 
Texas, quoted in J. Fred Rippy, The United States and Mexico (New York, 1926 
16-17; message of Governor Johnson to the Louisiana legislature, New York Herald, 
January 31, 1848. Robert J. Walker of Mississippi, secretary of the treasury, was one 


of the leading expansionists of the country. Walker was born and reared in Pen 
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sylvania, however, and he was never identified with the pro-slavery interest. Later 
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the most uncompromising champions of slavery, but they were 
not disposed to miss the opportunity of seizing large areas or 
the whole of Mexico and they had too much faith in American 
institutions to fear that the addition of the entire Mexican pop- 
ulation could overthrow the Union.** Nevertheless, when all is 
said and done, it seems certain that an overwhelming majority 
of slaveholders as a class were opposed to the absorption of Mex- 
ico. Among those slaveholders who were principally concerned 
with the fortunes of slavery, opposition was almost unanimous.” 

As time went on the expansionists began to take note of this 
pro-slavery obstacle in their path, especially after Calhoun in- 
troduced his resolutions in the Senate protesting against the 
wholesale acquisition of Mexican territory. ‘‘Mr. C., with a 
great portion of the slave influence,’’ said the Jllinois Globe, 
‘‘have no doubt, determined to oppose the extension of our 
borders. Our country is coming to a pretty pass between the 
Abolition Wilmot humbuggers and the slave-holders of the 
South.’’ * The Washington correspondent of the New York Her- 
ald wrote that the most serious opposition to the annexation of 
all Mexico would come from South Carolina. The anti-slavery 
National Era noted with apparent satisfaction the opposition 
of Whig slaveholders. ‘‘The policy of the annexation of the whole 
of Mexico,’’ said the editor, ‘‘is regarded as a most formidable 
Anti-Slavery measure.’’ *° A short time later the National Era 
informed its readers that Calhoun regarded the annexation of 
on, the accusation was made that Walker was a traitor to the interests of the South. 
The secretary of the treasury seems to have acquired the expansive spirit of the 
Southwest and to have desired to create new states imbued with free trade ideas. 


New Orleans Picayune, July 22, 1846; Boucher, Aggressive Slavocracy, 36; William 


E. Dodd, ‘‘The West and the War with Mexico,’’ in Journal of the Illinois State 
Historical Society (Springfield, 1908-), V (1912), 160-61, 163, 165, 171; H. Donald 
son Jordan, ‘‘A Politician of Expansion: Robert J. Walker,’’ in MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
HistoricaL Review, XIX (1932), 362, 377-79. 

36 New Orleans Picayune, December 31, 1847. 

87 Dodd maintains that all the leading Democratic papers of the South and West 
supported the absorption of Mexico for a time. Dodd, ‘‘ West and War with Mexico,’’ 
loc. cit., 171. This seems to be true enough so far as the West is concerned. But a 
perusal of the files of such journals as the Richmond Enquirer, the Charleston Mer 
cury, and the Nashville Union fails to reveal at any time a demand for all Mexico. 

38 Quoted in the Illinois State Register, December 31, 1847. 

89 January 6, 1848, 
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Mexico ‘fas the deadliest blow that could be inflicted upon the 
system of slavery.’’ ** As will shortly appear, the National Era 
agreed with southern slaveholders as to the anti-slavery implica 
tions of the acquisition of Mexico. Senator J. M. Niles, anti-slav 
ery Democrat of Connecticut, wrote Van Buren on January 20, 
that probably every Democrat in the Senate except Calhoun and 
his friends would favor the removal of Mexico from the list of 
independent nations. Niles did not even except himself from the 
number but stated that he and Dix would ‘‘undoubtedly fall in 
with the scheme and go along with the current.’’** There is 
little evidence here of a belief in a pro-slavery expansion move 
ment. On the contrary, there seems to have been a feeling that a 


sé 


pro-slavery ‘‘conspiracy’’ against expansion was developing. In 
fact a northern clergyman called on Calhoun as, ‘‘the highest em 
bodiment of the principle involved in the domestic institutions of 
the South,’’ ** to save the country from the effects of an anti 
slavery crusade to annex Mexico.“ 

The truth is that the common myth of a pro-slavery drive for 
\exiean territory is based on evidence drawn largely from anti- 
slavery Whig sources. Anti-slavery expansionists were appar 
ently not convineed that there was any diabolical scheme on the 
part of slaveholders to extend the area of slavery. Instead they 
realized that the opposition of some of the slaveholders was a 
most powerful obstacle to the absorption of Mexico. It is true 
that such dyed-in-the-wool Whig anti-slavery champions as Gid 
dings, Hale, Tuck, Palfrey, Sumner, and their supporters per 
sisted in their fight against the Mexican War because they said 
it was designed to extend slavery.* It may be that they took up 
11 February 3, 1848. 

42, Van Buren MSS. 

43 A characterization by the New York Herald, January 7, 1848 

44George H. Hatcher to Calhoun, January 5, 1848, Boucher and Brooks, Corrs 
jondence to Calhoun, 418. 

45 Cong. Globe, 30 Cong., 1 Sess., 200, 245, 342, 394. John P. Hale, of New Hamp 


shire, had Democratic antecedents, but his attitude toward the Mexican War was to 


| intents and purposes the same as that of the northern Whigs. In fact Hale was 
soked upon as a Whig in certain quarters of the South. See Charleston Mercury, 
June 24, 1847. 

Salmon P. Chase who had apparently secured his knowledge of the slavocracy from 
Charles Sumner, was somewhat astonished to find that all the slaveholders did not 
support the war. On the subject of a pro-slavery speech against the war, Chase 


wrote Sumner on December 2, 1847: ‘‘Is it not strange that a gentleman who makes 
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the thesis of a ‘‘pro-slavery conspiracy’’ in order to enlist anti- 
slavery support in their attack on the war. There were of course 
many people who still thought that the aequisition of all Mexico 
might increase the power of the slavocracy and for that reason 
they were not in favor of expansion. But for the most part the 
charge that slaveholders were busily engaged in a war to pro- 
mote the spread of slavery was advanced by anti-expansionists 
who happened at the same time to be opposed to slavery. It is 
not certain whether it was opposition, partisan or otherwise, to 
expansion or opposition to slavery which was more influential in 
determining the tactics of the Hale-Giddings-Sumner fraternity. 
Be that as it may, it is not easy to give the anti-slavery Whigs 
credit for a great amount of sincerity when they accused slave- 
holders as a group of complicity in a scheme to add slaveholding 
territory to the Union. There was too much available evidence to 
the contrary.*® 


this speech is a thorough Calhoun man on the Subject of Slavery?’’ Diary and Cor 
respondence of Salmon P. Chase, in American Historical Association, Annual Report, 
1902, II, 127. It would be interesting to know how Sumner replied to such a ques 
tion. Opposition to the war on the part of slaveholders was certainly not in harmony 
with his thesis of war guilt. 

46 Democratic expansionist organs at the North charged that the Whig ‘‘cant’’ 
about slavery in Mexican territory was insincere. By recalling the opposition of 
northern Whigs to the acquisition of all of Oregon, and pointing out the fact that 
even pro-slavery leaders were aware that slavery had no chance in Mexico, the at 
tempt was made to prove that partisanship rather than slavery was at the bottom of 
the Whig opposition. Boston Post, March 13, 1847; Detroit Free Press, March 22, 
23, 1847. 

There is some evidence which seems to show that northern Whigs were not s 
concerned about slave territory as appearances would indicate. No man was more 
extreme in his protests against the extension of slavery than Joshua R. Giddings of 
Ohio. Giddings seems to have thought that nothing could put a stop to conquests in 
Mexico. His chief concern, however, appears to have been not the slavery problem 
but the fact that if the Whig party became identified with the supporters of the war 
it would mean political disaster. Giddings to Greeley, September 7, 1847, George W. 
Julian, The Life of Joshua R. Giddings (Chicago, 1892), 215-16. It is possible that 
Giddings used the slavery club to hold northern Whigs in the straight and narrow 
path that would lead to political safety. 

Senator John M. Clayton, of Delaware, declared on the floor of the Senate that if 
all Mexico were annexed, slavery would be ‘‘ voted down’’ as a result. Cong. Globe, 
30 Cong., 1 Sess., 162. Although Clayton represented a slave state he was identified 
with the northern Whig element. 


Another Whig champion, ~ne Daniel Webster, asserted in September, 1847, that 
‘feven if new acquired terri .- should be free territory, I should deprecate an great 
extension to our dominions.’’ Niles’ Register, LXXIII (1847-48), 106. It is a wi 
known fact that one of the chief arguments in Webster’s famous speech, March 7, 1850 
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As a further illustration of the belief that the interests of slav- 
ery and expansion were not identical, there appeared early in 
1848 an incipient demand for all Mexico from anti-slavery 
sources. Speaking of the annexation of all Mexico, the Wash 
ington correspondent of the New York Herald wrote: ‘*The 
abolitionists will scarcely offer it a serious opposition. Mexico 
will all be free, and consequently the North will have no interest 
in opposing her annexation.’’ “* On January 5, George Hatcher, 
a northern clergyman, described to Calhoun the situation as he 
saw it in the ranks of the anti-slavery forces: 


From what I can gather I think I am safe in asserting that the 
project of an extensive acquisition of Mexican Territory is fast gain- 
ing ground among anti-Slavery men at the North. Familiar as I am 
with political and religious factions at the North I was not a littl 
surprised to see how rapidly this idea is making a favorable lodgement 
in the public mind. . . I refer now not simply to nominal Abolitionists 
but to that large portion of anti-Slavery men at the North who do not 
belong to Abolition organizations technically so called. It is this class 
of men and to the South the most formidable class who are fast b« 
coming converts to the idea of extensive annexation. In their view th 
more extensive the better. Whether Slavery be extended over this ter- 
ritory or not they think its annexation will ultimately overthrow the 
institution. Mind you, however, they connect this effect with extensive 
annexation. They are coming to adopt this ground — ‘‘ Territory with 
out slavery if they can, but with tt rather than not have the territory.’’ 
On the supposition that large territory be acquired and slavery ex 
tended over it they reason thus: ‘‘In proportion as you extend slavery 
over a greater area in that proportion you weaken it.’’ 


Hatcher then went on to explain exactly why the abolitionists 
thought extensive annexations would weaken slavery even 
though the institution were not kept out of the new territory.“ 


n favor of the compromise of 1850 was based on his assumption that slavery could not 
exist in the territory which had been taken from Mexico. Since Webster probably 
knew or suspected this in 1848, his opposition to westward expansion was based or 
other grounds than slavery. 

There were other New Englanders in addition to Webster who opposed westward 
expansion, not so much on aceount of the slavery issue but because they believed that 
as the United States became larger New England would become relatively less im 
portant. New Englander, V (1847), 317-18, 604-605, 613; VI (1848), 292-94, 587-88. 

47 January 6, 1848. 

48 For Hatcher’s letter, see Boucher and Brooks, Correspondence to Calhoun, 415 


19. See also Boucher, Aggressive Slavocracy, 43 n. 47. 
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While the writer undoubtedly exaggerated a tendency which ap- 
peared to him so dangerous to the safety of the Union, there was 
a certain amount of truth in his statements.** Indeed it would 
have been very strange had not some of the abolitionists become 
conyinced that expansion was inimicable to slavery. They had 
certainly heard many pronouncements to that effect from both 
slaveholders and non-slaveholders. 

Much more important as evidence of the beginning of an anti- 
slavery demand for all Mexico was an editorial in the National 
Era of February 3, the substance of which was as follows; six 
months earlier the National Era had proposed a tentative plan 
for the union of Mexico and the United States; what had then 
appeared extravagant was now ‘‘seriously entertained by many 
sober, reflecting minds’’; the change in public sentiment had 
induced Calhoun to warn his southern friends that the annexa- 
tion of Mexico would be disastrous in its effects on slavery; an- 
nexation would perhaps not disturb slavery in its present haunts, 
but would ‘‘erect a perpetual bar to its extension’’; this was 
because Mexico would come into the Union as free territory, be- 
ing unsuited to slave labor and already thickly populated with 
a people hostile to slavery. ‘‘With such views,’’ continued the 
editor, ‘‘we must be pardoned for dwelling with pleasure upon 
the extension of our territory and the expansion of our popula- 
tion.’’ °° 

This editorial registered a great change in the attitude of the 
National Era. The story as told by the editor during 1847 was 
the familiar one about the ‘‘pro-slavery conspiracy.’’ In Janu- 
ary, 1847, the ‘‘power and treasure of the republic’’ was being 

49 Although the rumor was probably untrue, it was reported that the venerable 
John Quincey Adams favored the absorption of Mexico. New York Herald, January 
3, 1848. When this report reached South Carolina the editor of the most widely- 
read newspaper in the state exclaimed: ‘‘ When John Quincy Adams advocates the in- 
corporation of Mexico, either in whole or in part, we may be sure that our interest 
and safety are not certainly to be promoted. We know what we are; we know not what 
we may be!’’ Charleston Mercury, January 17, 1848, If the anti-slavery forces were 
about to begin a march toward the ‘‘ Halls of the Montezumas,’’ it certainly behooved 
the South to draw back. 

50 National Era, February 3, 1848. The National Era was founded at Washington 
in January, 1847. The purpose of the paper was to urge the enforcement of the 
doctrines and measures characteristic of the Liberty party. According to the editor 
the National Era contemplated ‘‘no unconstitutional course no measures incom 
patible with the sovereignty of the States.’’ January 7, 1847. 
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used for the extension of slave territory; in February, the ex 
tension of slave territory meant an increase in the strength of 
slavery since ‘‘slavery lives by expansion’’; in April, Calhoun 
intended to make ‘‘the extension of slavery a great party issue, 
and himself the Presidential candidate of the South’’; in Oecto- 
ber, the war had been ‘‘precipitated by the propagandists of 
slavery’’ and its termination by an honorable acquisition of ter 
ritory was prevented ‘‘by their ruthless resolve to bring that ter 
ritory under the blasting power of slavery.’’ *' Between October, 
1847, and the following February the theme of the story under 
went considerable alteration. By the latter date, as noted above, 
the National Era was advocating the absorption of Mexico, in 
sisting that it would be free territory, and citing along with other 
evidence, Calhoun’s opposition to annexation as proof that the 
anti-slavery interests had nothing to fear from extensive ter 
ritorial aequisitions. In other words, the National Era was con- 
vineed that if there had been a ‘‘pro-slavery conspiracy’’ to ac 
quire all Mexico, it could not realize its ends even though the 
whole country were annexed. This conviction seems to have come 
largely as a result of the propaganda which was streaming from 
the northern expansionist press and the opposition of Calhoun. 
The editor probably reasoned that since Calhoun was opposing 
absorption the expansionists at the North must be correct. If the 
main body of the anti-slavery forces could be converted to this 
point of view, the movement for absorption which was growing 
rapidly at the time would doubtless become very strong indeed. 
Care should be taken not to exaggerate the anti-slavery senti- 
ment for all Mexico. It is evident that some such sentiment did 
exist, but there was not sufficient time for it to develop to signifi- 
cant proportions. The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo had already 
been signed in Mexico when the National Era took up the ery 
of all Mexico with or without the Wilmot Proviso. In a short while 
the war was over and whatever anti-slavery sentiment there was 
for all Mexico collapsed along with the general expansion move- 
ment. Had the war continued several months longer it is not im- 
probable that increasing numbers from the anti-slavery camp 
would have joined forces with those who were demanding the ac- 
quisition of Mexico. Their action would have been based on the 


51 Ibid., January 28, February 4, April 1, October 7, 1847. 
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assumption that they were undermining the position of the pro- 
slavery forces. It was not to be expected that those abolitionists, 
and there were undoubtedly some, who were using the bogey of 
‘‘extension of slavery’’ to cover up other reasons for opposition 
to annexation, would have ever become convinced of the error 
of their ways. They would hold on to their pet theory to the bitter 
end. 

To summarize briefly what seem to be the conclusions to be 
drawn from this study, it might be said that the chief support for 
the absorption of Mexico came from the North and West and 
from those whose pro-slavery or anti-slavery bias was not a 
prime consideration. In quarters where the attitude toward 
slavery was all-important there was, contrary to the accepted 
view, a ‘‘pro-slavery conspiracy’’ to prevent the acquisition of 
all Mexico and the beginnings of an ‘‘anti-slavery conspiracy”’ 
to secure all the territory in the Southwest that happened to be 
available. Behind both these movements was a belief that ex- 
pansion would prove injurious to the slavery interest. Had the 

yar continued much longer the two movements would probably 
have developed strength and have become more easily discerni- 
ble. Lack of time for expansionist sentiment to develop was the 
chief cause of this country’s failure to annex Mexico in 1848. 
Even as it was, however, there might have been sufficient demand 
for annexation in February and March, 1848, to have wrecked 
the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo had it not been for the oppo- 
sition of pro-slavery Democrats led by Calhoun.” Their attitude 
divided the party committed to expansion in the presence of a 
unified opposition. Whatever the motives which may be attri- 
buted to Calhoun and his friends, the fact remains that those 
who feel that the absorption of Mexico in 1848 would have meant, 
permanent injury to the best interests of the United States, 
should be extremely grateful to those slaveholders. To them not 
a little credit is due for the fact that Mexico is to-day an inde- 
pendent nation. 


52 Among whom may be listed Butler of South Carolina, Hunter and Mason of Vir- 
ginia, and Yulee of Florida. 




















SNAKE COUNTRY EXPEDITION, 1824-25 
Aw Eptisope or Fur Trape anp EmprIre 
By FrepericK Merk 


The Hudson’s Bay Company in 1821 embarked upon its sec- 
ond great adventure in imperialism. The first had been the 
wresting from France of Rupert’s Land. In the second the goal 
was the Oregon Country. For such an adventure the company 
had the advantage of giant size. It bestrode the northern half of 
the continent like a colossus. It had actual ownership of Rupert’s 
Land, the mighty drainage basin of Hudson Bay. By virtue of a 
government license of 1821 it had a trade monopoly of all the 
territory extending from Rupert’s Land to the crest of the Rocky 
Mountains. As a result of another license of the same year it had 
a monopoly of British trade rights over all the Oregon Country. 
By virtue of a merger closing a war with the North West Com 
pany in 1821 it owned every trading post in Oregon and the in 
fluence these gave over the Indians. Its field force was a veritable 
army, reinforced and reinvigorated by the 1821 merger and com 
manded in George Simpson by an administrative genius. Its 
capital was a sum limited only by its means of producing profits. 
A formidable power was this to measure strength with the scat 
tered American adventurers who competed for the trade of the 
Oregon Country. 

The whole of the Oregon Country from California to Alaska 
and from the Rocky Mountains to the sea was nominally open to 
the company’s adventure. But actually, as pointed out elsewhere, 
the field was much narrower. In 1818, 1824, and 1826 the British 
government offered to yield to the United States as much of the 
Oregon Country as lay south of a line drawn along the forty- 
ninth parallel from the Rocky Mountains to an intersection with 
the Columbia River, and thence down the channel of that stream 
to the sea. These offers, enlarged somewhat in 1826, the Amer 
ican government rejected. They left the British government in 
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theory uncommitted. ‘‘But,’’ as Lord Aberdeen later observed, 
‘it is obvious that a proposition of this kind once made, must 
always involve the practical difficulty of subsequently assuming 
any less extensive basis of negotiation.’’? From the company’s 
sphere of empire-building the territory south of the Columbia 
was thus in effect removed. Similarly removed was the territory 
north of the forty-ninth parallel, which in the partition negotia- 
tions the American government had offered to yield. The terri- 
tory left in actual controversy and the area of Hudson’s Bay 
Company opportunity was thus the triangle that lies between the 
Columbia River and the forty-ninth parallel. This was valuable 
chiefly for its water appendages. The majestic Columbia flows at 
its base; the harbors of Juan de Fuea Straits cluster about its 
apex. In any diplomatic play for it, control of its trade was likely 
to be a trump ecard. That card the Hudson’s Bay Company had 
to hold. 

In extending empire the Hudson’s Bay Company, like other 
British trade-carriers of the flag, had to make a profit. Profit 
was an obligation owed to stockholders. In the Oregon Country 
opportunities for profit were uneven. New Caledonia, the north- 
ern half of the province, was still in 1821 on the advent of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company a rich fur field despite a long history 
of exploitation. But the southern half of the province, embracing 
the valley of the lower Columbia, was an area of annual trade 
losses. It had netted the North West Company, prior to 1821, 
four successive annual deficits and another followed in 1822. 
The Snake Country also seemed a ‘‘forlorn hope.’’ So discourag- 
ing was the trade prospect in these two areas that, notwith- 
standing the obligations implied in its exclusive license, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in 1822-24 actually contemplated aban- 
doning them and withdrawing northward to New Caledonia.’ 

To George Simpson, governor of the territories of the com. 
pany, such counsels of discouragement were but a challenge. In 
the autumn of 1824, immediately after the completion of his first 
great task of clearing Rupert’s Land of the wreckage left by the 
North West Company trade-war, he appeared in the valley of 
the Columbia. He discovered in a swift tour of inspection that 


1 Aberdeen to Pakenham, December 28, 1843. Public Record Office, F. O. 115; 83. 
2See Frederick Merk, Fur Trade and Empire: George Simpson’s Journal (Cam- 
bridge, 1931), xxiv, 175. 
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the losses of the Columbia Department had been the result 
chiefly of local mismanagement and extravagance. He devoted a 
crowded winter and spring to reform. The Columbia Depart 
ment was thoroughly reorganized. Dr. John McLoughlin was 
made its head. Trade was reduced to system, efficiency, and rigid 
economy took the place of laxity and extravagance, aggressive 
expansion in every direction was ordered instead of retreat. In 
the mind of the young governor trade extension was intimately 
related to the extension of empire. In the play for the Oregon 
triangle he proposed to hold the trump card. 

The territorial strategy of the governor was a masterly com- 
bination of profit and empire. The contested north side of the 
Columbia was to be insulated against American competition. 
The lost south side was to be the insulator. The south side was 
to be relentlessly exploited, its harvest was to be made at once 
secure. It was to be converted into a fur desert, a cordon sant- 
taire protecting the contested northern side against St. Louis 
intrusion, 

Marked in particular for sterilization was the southeastern 
part of the Oregon country facing St. Louis. This was a region 
of ill-defined boundaries, much of it still unexplored and of un- 
known trapping possibilities. Its nucleus was the valley of the 
Snake. The Snake in its more accessible parts in 1824 gave signs 
of fur depletion, but beaver was still abundant in its upper tribu- 
taries. To the east of the Snake lay the rich fur country of the 
upper Missouri, its treasures of beaver guarded by the impla 
cable Blackfeet. It was not legally open to British trappers since 
it was American soil. Hudson’s Bay Company officers had orders 
from London headquarters not to poach on it. But such orders 
were not strictly obeyed. To the south of the Snake, extending 
from the valley of the Colorado to the Sierra Nevadas, lay the 
unexplored wilderness of the Enclosed Basin. It was to prove 
a disappointing fur country. It is a region of semi-aridity with- 
out drainage to the sea; its streams lose themselves in sinks and 
in lakes of which the waters are salt. On contemporary maps a 
mysterious lake, Timpanogos or Bonaventura, was represented 
to le in it draining either directly or by way of the Snake into 
the Pacific.* This region was the possession of the Mexican Re- 


8 For a good note on the contemporary maps of this region see H. C. Dale, Ashley- 
Smith Explorations (Cleveland, 1918), 102. 
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public, but it was weakly held. As soon as it appeared on the fur 
horizon, British and American trappers (those of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, outfitted at Flathead Post, and those of William 
H. Ashley outfitted at St. Louis) wandered over it with entire 
freedom. They were not even aware, along its northern borders, 
that they were within the feeble sway of Santa Fe or Taos. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company maintained within the Snake and 
this adjacent country a trapping party designated the Snake 
Country Expedition. This was an inheritance from the North 
West Company. Its commander in North West Company days 
had been that dauntless captain of trappers, Donald McKenzie.‘ 
In 1824 a less forceful person had charge of it, a field clerk, later 
historian, Alexander Ross.’ Governor Simpson considered Ross 
unequal to his post, and on arriving in the Columbia supplanted 
him by a man of greater authority and enterprise — Peter Skene 
Ogden. 

Simpson observed in making the change: 


The Snake Country Expedition, has hitherto been considered a for- 
lorn hope, the management of it the most hazardous and disagreeable 
office in the Indian Country, therefore no Volunteer could be found 
for it among the Commissioned Gentlemen® since Chief Factor 
McKenzie crossed the Mountain. This important duty should not in 
my opinion be left to a self sufficient empty headed man like Ross who 
feels no further interest therein than in as far as it secures to him a 
Saly of £120 p Annum and whose reports are so full of bombast and 
marvellous nonsense that it is impossible to get at any information 
that can be depended on from him. If properly managed no question 
exists that it would yield handsome profits as we have convincing 
proof that the country is a rich preserve of Beaver and which for 
political reasons we should endeavour to destroy as fast as possible. A 
charge of such consequence I therefore conceived should be in the 
hands of a Commissioned Gentleman and knowing no one in the coun- 
try better qualified to do it justice than Mr. Ogden I proposed that he 
should undertake it and it affords me much pleasure to say that he did 
so with the utmost readiness.’ 
4An account of the Snake Expedition under the command of Donald McKenzie 

is given in Alexander Ross, Fur Hunters of the Far West (London, 1855), I, 182-283. 
5 Ross’s journal of the Snake Expedition of 1824 is published in Oregon Historical 
Society Quarterly (Portland, 1900-), XIV (1913), 366-88; see also Ross, Fur Hunt 
ers, II, 1-160. 
6 Refers to the field officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company —the chief factors 
and chief traders. 


7 Merk, Fur Trade, 45-46. 
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The new appointee was a Canadian, a veteran, at the age of 
thirty, of twelve years in the fur trade. He had served the North 
West Company as a clerk in the war with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company but with a partisanship so turbulent that in 1821 on 
the merger of the two companies he had been dropped. He was 
in London the following year making his peace with the officers 
of the united company. He owed his success in this effort largely 
to the intercession of Governor Simpson, who wrote in 1823: 
‘‘The admission of Black, Ogden & Grant, has given great satis 
faction and I feel highly flattered that so much attention has 
been paid to my recommendation, they will be very useful men 
and will prove they are worthy of the indulgence that has been 
shewn them. ... Ogden has gone to the Columbia and determined 
to do great things; he does not want for ability.’’* Ogden’s 
eratitude for this reinstatement explains, no doubt, the readiness 
with which a year later he accepted from Governor Simpson the 
dangerous captaincy of the Snake Country Expedition. 

The Expedition of 1824-25 was a powerful one. Manned and 
equipped for a hunt of a year it comprised ‘‘25 lodges, 2 gentle- 
men, 2 interpreters, 71 men and lads, 80 guns, 364 beaver traps, 
372 horses.’’ ‘*This,’’ observed Alexander Ross, ‘‘is the most 
formidable party that has ever set out for the Snakes.’’ ® 

But the party was less formidable than it appeared. Its per 
sonnel was inferior in quality. Too small a percentage of its 
trappers were engagés, too large a percentage were freemen. 
Freemen were superannuated or rejected company servants, 
who on dismissal elected to remain as independent trappers in 
the Far West rather than return to the Red River Colony or to 
Canada. They were usually half-breeds or Indians,*° a shiftless 
and irresponsible class. Of those attached to the Snake Expedi 
tion Governor Simpson wrote: 

This band of Freemen the very scum of the country and generally 
outeasts from the Service for misconduct are the most unruly and 
troublesome gang to deal with in this or perhaps any other part of 
the World, are under no control & feel their own independence they 
therefore require very superior management to make any thing of 
8 Ibid., 203. 
® Oregon Hist. Quart., XIV (1913), 388. 


10An account by Alexander Ross of the Snake Expedition freemen is in tbid., 
369-88, and in id., Fur Hunters, II, 6-160. 
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them, but I regret to find that Mr. Ross has not that talent and that 
his presence among them has been attended with little good." 


The Snake freemen in 1824 were more than normally restless. 
A heavy sense of oppression hung upon them. Their improy- 
idence compelled them to purchase their trapping outfits and 
horses from the Hudson’s Bay Company on credit. They were 
obliged to pay prices under these conditions that were exceed- 
ingly high. As an assurance that their accounts would be cleared 
they were obliged at the end of each hunt to dispose of their furs 
to the company at a prearranged schedule of rates. The rates 
were exceedingly low. The profits of trapping under these con- 
ditions were slight. Most of the Snake freemen, indeed, in spite 
of the hazard and hardship of their work, remained year after 
year indebted to the company.”* So long as the company was un- 
opposed on the Snake there was no escape from this virtua! 
servitude. Discontent could express itself only in that surly mis- 
behavior on the hunt to which Governor Simpson referred. But 
on the Expedition of 1824-25 an opportunity presented itself of 
redress, and the result was the episode which is so graphically 
described in the documents that follow.** 

As travelling companions Ogden had with him on his outward 
journey seven Americans. They were Ashley trappers whom, in 
the preceding season, Alexander Ross had picked up in the 
Snake Country and had incautiously permitted to return with 
him to his base at Flathead Post.’* Their leader was Jedidiah 
Smith, one of the greatest of Far Western trappers and ex 
plorers. They were on their way back to the Green River Country 
to a rendezvous with their compatriots of the Ashley expedition. 
Their presence was unwelcome to Ogden who attributed the 
misadventure which befell him to the knowledge they had of his 
movements. 

Ogden had orders from Governor Simpson, after equipping 
his party, to proceed ‘‘direct for the heart of the Snake country 
towards the Banks of the Spanish River or Rio Colorado pass 
the Winter & Spring there and hunt their way out by the 


11 Merk, Fur Trade, 45. 

12 Alexander Ross on his expedition had to wrestle with this problem. See Oregon 
Hist. Quart., XIV (1913), 371-72, 376; and Ross, Fur Hunters, II, 9-14. 

13 See post, 63-75. 

14 Cf. Ross, Fur Hunters, II, 127-30; also Oregon Hist. Quart., XIV (1913), 385. 
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Umpqua and Wilhamet Rivers to Fort George next summer 
sufficiently early to send the returns home by the Ship.’’** This 
assignment was over-ambitious, as assignments of the governor 
were likely to be, and it rested on inadequate knowledge of the 
country ordered to be crossed. The initial instruction to hunt 
toward the banks of the Rio Colorado was based on an incorrect 
conjecture by earlier Snake Expedition leaders that the Colorado 
is an extension of Bear River, a stream in part unexplored. The 
instruction as to the journey home was based on the assumption 
that the Umpqua River has its sources not far to the west of 
Bear Valley. The order to seek out the upper Umpqua with a 
party already jaded by an outward march was based on ignor 
ance of the nature of the country in which the Umpqua was sup 
posed to rise. 

The expedition set out from Flathead Post on December 20, 
1824. For five weeks it proceeded southeast — by the same route 
probably as the preceding Snake Expedition of Ross — up the 
Missoula to the Bitterroot, up the Bitterroot to its East Fork 
and across the continental divide via Gibbon Pass to the sources 
of the Missouri.*® The upper Missouri was rich in beaver and 
buffalo. But hunting in it was hazardous; it was infested by 
Blackfeet. British trappers venturing into it were, moreover, 
trespassing on American soil. From the watershed of the Mis 
souri the expedition turned back into the Oregon Country cross 
ing the Bitterroot Mountains, probably by Lemhi Pass, to the 
waters of Salmon River. The Salmon is separated from the 
Snake by the Salmon River Mountains, a formidable obstacle 
to surmount in winter when the passes are choked with snow. 
Twenty days of labor were required to force a passage. Thence 
the route ran probably along Big Lost River to the Snake, which 
was reached in April. From the Snake the route ran up a small 
tributary, the Blackfoot River, and thence to the Bear, whose 
lower reaches had never been explored by a Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany party. At the bend of the Bear Jedidiah Smith and his men 
took their departure. ‘‘They separated from us,’’ writes Ogden, 
‘they in ascending Bear River, and we in descending, and found 
it discharged into a large Lake of 100 Miles in length.’ *” 

15 Merk, Fur Trade, 46-47. For an amplification of these instructions see ibid., 
54-57 


16 Tbid., 134, 
17 Post, 64. 
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In this casual reference to a ‘‘large Lake of 100 Miles in 
length’’ Ogden records his discovery of Great Salt Lake, the 
inland sea of the Enclosed Basin. Whether he was the first to 
find it will probably ever remain a question. Tradition has it 
that James Bridger discovered it in the winter of 1824-25 while 
camping with a detachment of Ashley trappers in the Cache 
Valley. That tradition is supported by no documentary evidence 
other than a letter retailing a conversation of Bridger thirty- 
two years afterwards.'* Another Ashley lieutenant, Etienne Pro- 
vost, is credited with having come upon the lake during the same 
winter by way of Weber River.’® These men may well have pre 
ceded Ogden to Great Salt Lake by several months. But Ogden’s 
discovery alone is substantiated by direct contemporary proof — 
the proof of the documents that follow. 

From the valley of Great Salt Lake, Ogden proposed to turn 
westward. His instruction to hunt to the Colorado had been can 
celled by his discovery that the Bear River is an independent 
system. His next assignment was to find, in the country west of 
the Bear, the Umpqua River, and follow it to the Willamette. 
Had he attempted this search, he would in all probability have 
led his party to destruction. He was extricated from this fate 
by a dramatic wilderness episode. 

On May 23, 1825 in the Bear Valley a party of Ashley trappers 
marched unannounced into his eamp. They were led by Johnson 
Gardner. With them returned some of Ogden’s erstwhile Amer- 
ican travel-guests; also the freemen who had been absent several! 
days. This was no friendly call for the exchange of trapper 
amenities. A lawless spirit of trade rivalry and national resent 
ment at the activities of the Hudson’s Bay Company in the Ore- 
gon Country brought Johnson Gardner. He engaged Ogden at 
once in an extraordinary wilderness dialogue in which the lurk 
ing national ambitions behind the Oregon fur trade were dragged 
into full view. Then the scene shifted to the freemen. At last they 
had their day. In Gardner they had found the competitive market 
for lack of which they had been obliged to nurse grievances in 
impotence for years. And what competition now! For beaver 
Gardner offered eight times the price established at Flathead 
Post, and supplies he tendered at rates corresponding. In vain 


18 See J. C, Alter, James Bridger (Salt Lake City, 1925), 48-55. 
19 Jbid. 
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Ogden sought to discredit such offers as mere ‘*‘baits.’’ ‘Twenty 
three of his freemen, bearing their debt-laden furs, traps, and 
horses abseonded. They actually attempted, in Gardner’s heart 
ening presence, to pillage Ogden’s camp. 

This sudden blow compelled Ogden to recast his plans for the 
homeward march. His party was reduced to a minimum of 
strength; his remaining men were dispirited and fearful. To 
have ventured westward into an unknown wilderness under these 
conditions would have been rash. ‘‘We have done enough,’’ 
Ogden wrote, ‘‘and suffered also without increasing the load.’’ 
Even had the party been intact, Ogden felt it would have been 
impolitic ‘‘to have open’d a short cut for the Americans to Fort 
George.’’ *° 

The course he decided upon was to return to the north. On 
the upper tributaries of the Snake was promising beaver coun 
try, and there also, as he learned, was a camp of friendly Flat 
head Indians. To Henry’s Fork, accordingly, his remaining men 
trapped their way. From Henry’s Fork they crossed a second 
time to the watershed of the Missouri, probably to the head 
streams of Jefferson River. This was an even bolder trespass 
on American soil than the first. It brought the party quickly to 
the main Missouri, which was followed northward nearly to the 
entrance of Marias River. Ogden wished to go on and return 
later to Flathead Post by his outgoing route of the spring.’ But 
Marias Valley was Blackfeet country into which his trappers 
were unwilling to venture farther and he was obliged to retreat. 
He came home ultimately down the Snake River and across 
southern Idaho taking familiar trails that brought him at length 
in November, 1825, to Fort Nez Pereés.** He had been almost a 
vear on the hunt. 

A journal which he kept of this expedition was sent, as re 
quired by his instructions, to London headquarters. There it 
ought still to be. The journals of his later four Snake Expedi 
tions are preserved there and they have been copied and pub 
lished.** But no journal of this first and most significant expedi 


Post, 68. 

1 See ‘‘ Journal of John Work,’’ in Washington Hist. Quart., V (1914), 101-11 

2 The later phases of the expedition may be followed from the journal of John 
Work in loc. cit., 101-15, 259-62. 


Oregon Hist. Quart., X (1909), 331; XI (1910), 201, 229, 355, 381. 
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tion has ever come to light. Perhaps it is merely mislaid in the 
company’s archives, or it may have been, at the time it was re- 
ceived, suppressed. 

In the absence of the journal the only source of historical 
knowledge of the expedition for many years was mountain tradi- 
tion. This gathered about the episode of the transferred furs in 
a form,which prejudice against the Hudson’s Bay Company 
distorted. The furs were said to have been acquired by Gardner 
with the secret connivance of Ogden. Another version was that 
they had been found by Ashley’s men in eache.** Their value was 
grossly exaggerated. They were estimated to have been worth 
from $75,000 to $200,000, and to have made Ashley’s fortune.” 
Tradition similarly unreliable beclouded Ogden’s discovery of 
Great Salt Lake.** 

Historical light has only slowly penetrated this fog. In 1909 
T. C. Elliott brought together, in an introduction to the later 
Ogden journals, some scattered data on the first expedition, 
drawn chiefly from the unpublished journal of a clerk in the 
Columbia Department.** More recently the present writer found 
in the archives of the Hudson’s Bay Company the accompanying 
report of the expedition prepared by Ogden on the march. Writ- 
ten at ‘‘East Fork Missouri’’ as a report of progress, and sent 
via Spokane House to Fort Vancouver, it summarizes seven of 
the eleven months of the expedition — the central months. It will 
serve therefore as a useful substitute for the missing journal. 

A number of related Hudson’s Bay Company documents fol- 
low this report. In them the two groups of company officers, the 
field force and the London office, express their reactions to the 
expedition. To one phase of the expedition, the trespass of 
Ogden onto the soil of the United States, the reactions of the 
two groups were widely divergent with an outcome that strik- 
ingly illustrates the influence of London on the British North- 
American fur trade in this period. 

The company’s field foree regarded trespassing on the soil of 


24See Hiram M. Chittenden, The American Fur Trade of the Far West (New 
York, 1902), I, 277-78; Katharine Coman, Economic Beginnings of the Far West 
(New York, 1912), I, 357. 

25 See references in preceding footnote. 

26 Dale, Ashley-Smith Explorations, 46-47. 

27 Oregon Hist. Quart., X (1909), 331-35. 
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the United States with equanimity. Men immersed in the tur 
trade vielded easily to the infection of wilderness lawlessness. 
Half the company’s field officers were former North West Com 
pany men, who had grown up in a tradition of carelessness as 
to the international border. Respect for the American restrictive 
aw of 1816 was gradually becoming established in the Great 
Lakes area by 1824, thanks partly to the vigilance of John Jacob 
Astor, but in the Far West the older tradition still prevailed. 

The highest field officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company, Gov- 
ernor Simpson and Dr. McLoughlin, sanctioned Ogden’s tres 
pass into the Missouri Valley. They ordered it, in fact. They 
laid out the outward route of march,** and five weeks after 
Ogden started, he was writing the governor of his operations 
from the ‘‘Sourees of the Missouri,’’ a letter which the governor 
read with every indication of approval.*® Dr. McLoughlin in 
1827 in a letter to Governor Simpson proposed another incur 
sion into this country: 


If such a party was sent, they ought to go direct to the Trois Tet- 
tons and hunt up that place, then turn North and hunt all the head 
branches of Missouries in the vicinity of where Mr. Ogden was in 
Summer 1825; in three years they would do this which would destroy 
the Inducements the American trappers from the other side have t 


iv) 


7 


push to the Head waters of the Columbia and by hunting the Head 
branches of the Missouries where I state diminish the inducements the 
Americans might have to equip hunting parties from this side of the 
Mountains and to interfere with our Saskatchewan trade sooner than 
they otherwise would.*° 


Such lawlessness, however, found no support in London. The 
contagion of the wilderness did not extend so far. The influences 
to which the directors responded were those surrounding and 
protecting the company’s charter and license. The charter was 
not popular in England. The directors knew they might be re- 
quired at any moment to answer for their stewardship of it at 
the bar of public opinion and of Parliament. They felt unable 
even to seek redress for Ogden’s spoliation, believing it had 

28 The two Snake expeditions preceding Ogden’s had trespassed by the same route 


nto the Missouri Valley. See Oregon Hist. Quart., XIV (1913), 377-79; Merk, Fur 
7 rade, 289, 


29 Tbid., 134. 
) ITbid., 289. 
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occurred on the soil of the United States, and would, if known, 
call forth embarrassing questions at the foreign office. They sent 
to Governor Simpson and Dr. McLoughlin instead emphatic 
warning against any future trespassing on the territory of the 
republic. 


We have most particularly to desire that all our officers will in 
future confine themselves and the Parties entrusted to their charge 
within the limits of the Company’s Territories or the Neutral Ground 
till the Boundaries of the two Powers are defined, and any inatten- 
tion to this instruction, on the matter being made known to us, wil! 
be attended with our serious displeasure.** 


This warning was sufficient. Never again did responsible off- 
cers of the company tolerate trapping raids into the United 
States. In this important respect as in others the character of 
the British fur trade after 1821 was fixed in London. Dr. Me- 
Loughlin’s proposal of 1827, suggested before he had received 
the directors’ warning, was, needless to say, never acted upon. 
As for Governor Simpson, he became in regard to trespassing 
utterly moral. In 1829, in response to a proposal from Joshua 
Pilcher for the codperative exploitation of the upper Missouri 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company and the Missouri Fur Company, 
he wrote: 


I am aware that the Country watered by the sources of the Missouri, 
usually known by the name of the ‘‘Black feet Country’’ is a rich 
preserve of Beaver, and that a well organized Trading and Trapping 
Party would in all probability make valuable returns therein (altho’ 
perhaps the most dangerous Service connected with the Indian 
Trade) ; would therefore readily entertain your proposition with the 
attention which its importance merits as regards capital, if a difli- 
culty of a formidable character did not present itself, which is the 
Territorial rights of the United States Government to that Country. 
These rights, we as British Subjects cannot infringe openly, and 
although the protecting Laws of your Government might be success- 
fully evaded by the plan you suggest, still I do not think it would be 
reputable in the Hon’ Hudson’s Bay Coy to make use of indirect 
means to acquire possession of a Trade to which it has no just claim. 
Under those circumstances I cannot fall in with your views and as 





81 The directors were misled in this respect by the confusing geography of thi 
Enclosed Basin. The spoliation occurred either in the Oregon Country or on Mexican 
soil. See post, 73. 


82 Post, 73. 
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regards Mr. Ogden he cannot without acting in direct opposition to 

his instructions cross the height of Land. 

An internal problem of the Snake Expedition brought under 
company review as a result of Ogden’s adventures was the free- 
men trapping tariff. This was part of the general company rate 
structure established by the field officers’ annual council, subject 
to the approval of the directors in London. In the period follow 
ing the merger of 1821, as a reaction to the ruinous extravagance 

of the preceding trade war, the whole rate structure had been 
rigorously cut. The Snake Expedition rate, based on the reduced 
standard of Spokane House,** took no account of the extraor 
dinary risks to life and property involved in Snake Country 
trapping. 

For various reasons the oppressive operation of the Snake 
Country rate remained unnoticed by the higher officers of the 
company. Reductions in the rate structure as a whole had pro 
duced lamentation throughout the company’s districts, and in 
the chorus the protests of the Snake freemen remained unheard. 
Local officers failed to report the Snake rate as bearing espe 
cially hard on the freemen. The unpaid debts of the freemen 
were attributed to improvidence; misbehavior and desertion 
on the hunt * to half-breed and Indian depravity. Spokane House 
accounts conspired to conceal the truth. In them the returns of 
expedition and district were blended. Governor Simpson and Dr. 
McLoughlin on their visit to Spokane House in 1824 were per 
mitted by Ogden, then in charge, to depart without a clear under 
standing of the nature or gravity of the freemen grievances. 





Reform was possible under these circumstances only after 
revolt. 

Revolt, however, produced reform promptly. Dr. McLoughlin, 
on receipt of Ogden’s report, ordered the accounts of the expedi 
tion brought to Fort Vancouver, and, on the basis of an analysis 
of them ordered on his own responsibility a sweeping advance 
in the freemen trapping rates. He made some atonement also 
for the past. With the consent of Simpson he invited such of the 

Merk, Fur Trade, 307-308; also Chittenden, American Fur Trade, I, 155-58. 


‘Spokane House was the post to which the Snake Expedition was attached. It 
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schedule of prices appears in Merk, Fur Trade, 171-74. See also, ibid., 276-77. 
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>For desertions among the freemen of the expedition prior to the wl 
abseonding under Ogden see Oregon Hist. Quart., XIV (1913), 385. 
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deserters as could be reached to return to the expedition with 
old debts scored off on lenient terms. 

The plans of Simpson for the Snake Expedition were, under 
McLoughlin, successfully carried out. As a commercial venture 
the expedition ceased to be a ‘‘forlorn hope.’’ It became the 
producer of steady, if not handsome, profits, ‘‘at least thirty 
thousand pounds’’ in the period between 1824 and 1846. As an 
instrument of empire it likewise served its purpose. It converted 
the Snake Country and much adjoining territory, with the sup- 
port at a later date of several strategically located trade posts, 
into a fur desert. It helped to sterilize the southern and eastern 
sides of the Columbia Valley, to insulate the northern side 
against St. Louis influence. It helped to convert the lower Colum- 
bia into a principality of the Hudson’s Bay Company, governed 
until the day of the pioneers by Ft. Vancouver and London. 











NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


Tue SNAKE Country ExpepitTion CorRRESPONDENCE, 1824-1825 
Edited by Freperick Merk 


P.S. Ogden to the Governor, Chief Factors and Chief Traders 


East Fork, Missouri 10 July 1825 
In January I addressed you by some . . . giving you an account of 
our Progress to that date, and I regret now to state that I can not give 


i as pleasing tidings as I did then, but unfortunately a series of mis- 


fortunes has attended us from that time to the present. I shall now en- 


ivour to restate all the particulars, tho’ the subject to me is one that I 
heartily detest. In the Month of February the Blackfeet succeeded in 
stealing 18 of the Freemens horses, and tho’ pursued escaped, 6 days 
after one of the Iroquois (Louis Kanitogan) was killed by the accidental 
lischarge of his Gun by his Wife. In March we reached the waters of 
Salmon River and here our Progress for 20 days was at a stand, the 
snow, ice and weak state of our lean worn out horses preventing us. We 
however made three different attempts, and in one of these Mr. Kittson 
with Six Men had a narrow escape from a War party. Fortunately for 

former they were on horseback and the latter on foot, otherwise not 
i Soul would have escaped. On the 20" March we again made another 
attempt and succeeded in crossing the Mountains, and on the 2° April 
we reached the main Snake River (South branch of the Columbia the 
same River Lewis and Clark discovered) which we fortunately found 
free of ice, but to reach it we had from 3 to 4 feet snow, and many of 
our horses were lost and the remainder could hardly crawl. We now 
commenced trapping with tolerable success but of short duration, for 
on the 5“ a War party of Black Indians killed Antoine Benoit while in 

Hudson’s Bay Company Journal, no. 762 (in Hudson’ iy Company House, 

ndon). For the privilege of transcribing and publishing this and the succeeding 

cuments the author is indebted to the governor and committee of the Hudson’s 
Company. The governor, chief factors, and chief traders addressed in this letter 

Governor Simpson and his associated field officers. The governor and committee 

rred to elsewhere in the correspondence are the London governor of the company 
nd the directors. For an account of the relationship of the two sets of officers see 
Merk, Fur Trade, xii-xviii. 
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the act of raising his Traps, took his scalp 16 Beaver and three horses 
and effected their escape. They were in our power, but unfortunately at 
the time ignorant of the poor Mans fate. This caused me some trouble 
to induce the Freemen to continue in the direction I wished. They how- 
ever consented on leaving the Snake River and ascended Blackfeet River 
a Small entrance the lower part of which had never before been trapped 
by our party. Here we were doing well averaging 40 Beaver p diem, but 
again of short duration, for on the 23* another party of Blood and Pie- 
gans Indians, sueceeded in again stealing 20 horses from the Freemen 
I had often from our starting represented to the Freemen the necessity 
of guarding their horses at night but in vain, they may as well steal 
them for if we tie them at night, they will die for want of food, this was 
a severe blow and many of the Freemen then came forward and expressed 
their determination of abandoning the Country expressing themselves 
as follows ‘‘to what end do we labour and toil, we are now only at the 
commencement of the season and already one Man has been killed, and 
one half of our horses have been stolen.’’ However threats and promisses 
had the desired effect and the 5 May we reach’d Bear River sup- 
posed by Mr. Bourdon who visited in 1818 and subsequently Mr. Finan 
McDonald who were at its Sources to be the Spanish River or Rio 
Collorado, but it is not, on our reaching this River the 7 Americans who 
had accompanied us from the Flat head Fort, they separated from us, 
they in ascending Bear River, and we in descending, and found it dis- 
charged into a large Lake of 100 Miles in length . . .* but before I proceed 
it is necessary to inform you, that on one of the Forks of Bear River we 
met with a party of Snakes about 40 in number who to the surprise of 
all were at first very distant and shy, they informed us that a party of 
Americans had wintered there (50 Men)* and had returned home early 
in the Spring, and had not taken many Beaver. Of this from our success 
we were convinced was the case. We had now nearly Three thousand 
Beaver and our course had been nearly South East, and my intention 
was now to take a West course with the hopes both of finding Beaver and 
discovering the Umqua River. We had now got rid of War tribes from 
the Saskatchewan and had reached the Utas lands who were represented 
to be friendly to the Whites, and I was then most sanguine in my hopes 
of reaching the Columbia by the Umqua River, but only three days after 
all my hopes were blasted. On the 23 a party of 15 Canadians and 


2 Here follows an imprecation against Alexander Ross for having permitted the 
Americans on the preceding hunt to come to Flathead Post. 

8 These were Ashley trappers. See Dale, Ashley-Smith Explorations, passim; also 
Alter, James Bridger, passim. 
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Spanjards headed by one Provost and Francois an Iroquois Chief 
who deserted from our party two Years since joined us, we were sur 
prized of seeing them, and still more so when they informed me, that the 
Spanish Settlement where they had received their Supplies was not 
ore than 15 days march with loaded horses This place is called Taas 
listant about 100 miles from St. Fe* and is now supplied with goods 
m S‘. Louis overland in waggons by the Americans. Shortly after the 
rrival of the above party another of 25 to 30 Americans headed by one 
Gardner and a Spanjard with 15 of our trappers who had been 
ibsent about two days also made their appearance; they encamped 
thin 100 yards of our Camp and hoisted the American Flag, and pro 
iimed to all that they were in the United States Territories and were 
Free indebted or engaged, it was now night and nothing more trans 
red, the ensuing morning Gardner came to my tent and after a few 
rds of no import, he questioned me as follows, do you know in whose 
intry you are? to which I made answer that I did not, as it was not 
termined between Great Britain and America to whom it belonged, 

to which he made answer that it was, that it had been ceded to the latter, 
nd as I had no licence to trade or trapp to return from whence I 
came without delay, to this I replied when we receive orders from th 
British Government to abandon the Country we shall obey, he then said 


remain at your peril, he then left my tent and seeing him go in an 


Iroquois Tent (John Gray) I followed him, on entering this villain Gray 


} 
/ 


said, I must now tell you, that all the Iroquois as well as myself have 
mg wished for an opportunity to join the Americans, and if we did not 
ist three Years, it was owing to our bad luck in not meeting them, 
but now we go, and all you can say or do cannot prevent us. During this 
‘conversation Gardner was silent, but on going out he said you have had 
these Men too long in your Service and have most shamefully imposed 
on them, treating them as Slaves selling them Goods at high prices and 
giving them nothing for their Furs, Gray then said that is all true and 
alluding to the Gentlemen he had been with in the Columbia, they are 
says he the greatest villains in the World, and if they were here I would 
4Taos was an outfitting center for the fur trade of the southern Rockies, but not 
for trappers as far north as Bear Valley. The supplies of Ashley came normally from 
St. Louis. For the fur trade of the Far Southwest see Joseph J. Hill, ‘‘ Ewing 
Young in the Fur Trade of the Far Southwest, 1822-1834,’’ in Oregon Hist. Quart., 
XXIV (1923), 1-35. See also Merk, Fur Trade, 276-77. 
‘The scene of this dialogue may have been north or south of the line separating 
the Oregon Country from the ‘‘Utas’’ land of the Mexican republic. The two men 
apparently thought they were north of the line. Whether they were or not, Gardner’s 


assertion that the country had been ceded to the United States was a bluff. 


L 
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shoot them, but as for you Sir you have dealt fair with us all. We have 
now been five Years in your Service, the longer we remain the mor 
indebted we become altho’ we give 150 Beaver a year, we are now in a 
free Country and have friends to support us, and go we will, and if 
every Man in the Camp does not leave you they do not seek their own 
interest, he then gave orders to raise Camp and in an instant all the 
Iroquois were in motion and ready to start this example was soon fo! 
lowed by others, a scene of confusion now ensued, Gardner at the head 
of the Americans accompanied by two of our Iroquois who deserted two 
years since,® advanced to assist and support all who were inclined to 
desert. It was now that Lazard and Iroquois called out we are greater in 
number let us fire and pillage them, on saying this he advanced with his 
Gun cock’d and pointed at me. Old Pierre * then seized two of the Com. 
panys horses but finding I was determined not to allow him or others to 
pillage, finding it sufficiently galling to see them going off with our Furs 
and enduring the most approbious terms they could think of, with- 
out allowing them to pillage us from both Americans and Iroquois. All 
this time, with the exception of Mr. Kittson and McKay and two of the 
engaged Men, and not before the two latter were called, did any one 
come to my assistance. Thus we were overpower’d by numbers, and the 
greatest part of these Villains escaped with their Furs, in fact some of 
them had conveyed theirs in the night to the American camp they then 
departed. 

In the evening Alexander Carson came back and warned me to be on 
my guard as a plot was forming amongst the Iroquois and some of the 
Americans to pillage me in the night as I had refused to sell them 
Tobacco, I then conversed with some of the most trusty Freemen and 
engaged Men to know if they would assist in defending the Companys 
property in case of attack and they said we will, we then made every 
preparation and kept double guard during night. 

25th May at day light I gave orders to raise camp, and had scarcely 
commenced loading, when Gardner with his party and some Iroquois, 
but seeing us prepared kept quiet, soon after Mr. Montour and Clement 
then came forward and informed me, they were going to join the 
Americans, that they were free and not in debt, I endeavoured to reason 
with Mr. Montour but all in vain the Company turned me out of doors 
and have £260 of my money in their hands, which they intend to defraud 
me of, as they have refused to give me Interest for, but they may keep 
it now for my debt and Prudhommes which we have contracted in the 


6 See also Oregon Hist. Quart., XIV (1913), 385. 
7 For Pierre and Lazard, and their escapades in the preceding Snake Expedition, 
see ibid., 366-85, 
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Columbia, they were immediately surrounded by the Americans who 
assisted them in loading, and like all villains appeared to exult in their 
villainy. As we were on the eve of Starting Gardner came forward and 
said you shall shortly see us in the Columbia and this Fall at the Flat 
heads and Kootenais, as we are determined you shall no longer remain 
n our Territory to this I made answer when we receive orders from our 
wn Government we shall but not before, in answer t6 this he said our 
froops will reach the Columbia this Fall and make you, we then sep- 
rated. I have been so far particular in giving you a true statement of 
whole conversation that passed between Gardner and myself and 
ave you to form your own opinions. 
And now Gentlemen permit me to observe situated and circumstanced 
as I was at the commencement of this unfortunate affair, I cannot but 
nsider it so far fortunate I did not fire, for had I I had not the least 
ubt all was gone property and Furs, indeed their plan was I should 
fire first, and assuredly they said and did all they could to make me, 
but I was fully aware of their Plan and by that means saved what 
remains; finding myself then with only 20 Trappers left of the party 
surrounded on all sides by enemies I resolved on returning to the Snake 
River as allowing I had remained in that quarter to trap it would have 
been for the Americans, and I seriously apprehended many more of the 
Trappers would have willingly joined them, indeed the tempting offers 
made them independent of the low prices they sell their Goods and 
high rate they pay for their Beaver were too great for them to resist, 
and altho’ I represented to them all the offers were held out as so many 
Baits, still without effect, indeed they were too well convinced of the 
contrary, as for a Beaver skin they could procure more for than they 
could with eight from us. I have already observed it was an unfortunate 
day Mr. Ross consented to allow the 7 Americans to accompany him to 


the Flatheads, for it was these fellows that guided and accompanied 


them to our Camp,* and the whole party were on their return home to 
St. Louis and were enduced to return by letters they received from 
the Iroquois Chiefs, otherwise we should not have seen them. We were 
also informed by the Americans the cause of the Snakes not being so 
friendly towards us as formerly, and which I regret to state the Amer- 
icans too justly attribute to us, last Summer Mr. Ross consented most 
probably with such villains he had to deal with, he could not prevent 
them to go and steal the Snakes horses in which they succeeded, 12 of 
8 Jedidiah Smith, who had a reputation for piety among trappers, does not appear 
to advantage in this transaction. He figured in an affair of similar sort in the pre 
ceding Snake Expedition of Alexander Ross. See Ross, Fur Hunters, II, 127-30. 
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Mr. Ross’s party were then absent in quest of Beaver and were with a 
large Camp of Snakes who were treating them most kindly, but on hear. 
ing this they pillaged them of all their horses and Furs, and in the 
scuffle they killed a Snake chief,’ shortly after a party of 7 Americans 
and one of our deserters fall on the Snakes Camp, and the Snakes lost 
no time in killing them all this also has greatly irritated the Americans 
against us, and they would most willingly shoot us if they dared. {My 
course from the Flat heads had been nearly South east, and at this time 
I considered myself within 10 days march of the Umqua River intend. 
ing to take a South West Course, but finding myself with only 20 
trappers, I was obliged to retrace back my steps and allowing my num 
bers to have been greater I am not of opinion it would have been good 
policy in me to have open’d a short cut for the Americans to Fort 
George, we have done enough and suffered also without increasing th 
load. |?° 

On the 5th June we again reached the main Snake River by a different 
Route we had taken in the Spring with a little success in Beaver (300 
it was here then I proposed to the Freemen to go in the direction of Nez 
Perces which one half refused as they are determined on returning 


= 


the Saskatchewan this Fall, they said our losses have been too great 


this Country to remain any longer and we pay there 1/3 less than we 
here, and large and small Beaver are all taken at 12 Livres each; it is 
not difficult Gentlemen to command but enforce obedience in the plains 
when at the merey of Freemen it is the reverse. On the 7th fortunately 
two Flathead Indians reached our Camp, and informed me their Camp 
was in the upperpart of Snake River or at Henrys forks, and as that 
quarter had been represented to me as rich in Beaver by our party wh 
were there in 1822 and were obliged to leave it from the heavy loss they 
sustained,'! I soon resolved on going there as our numbers would be 
reinforced by the Flatheads and reached it on the 12th and on my 
arrival at the Camp I received Governor Simpson’s letter from Fort 
George dated in January, and I cannot but regret I did not more fully 
explained myself in my last Falls letter. At that time from my ignorance 
and want of information of the Country I was going to and not being 
aware of the impediments I might meet with, I considered it my dut) 
to request an outfit might have been brought up in the Spring to Fort 


9 For another account of this episode see Oregon Hist. Quart., XIV (1913), 382, 
385; and Ross, Fur Hunters, I1, 127-29. 

10 The bracketted section is interpolated from a letter written by Ogden a fort 
night earlier, almost identical with the one here printed. Ogden refers to it, post, 69 
at page 28, a further fragment of it appears, post, 70. 

11 Finan MeDonald lost five of his men there. See Ross, Fur Hunters, II, 54-59. 
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Nez Perces by the extra Men on their out. I was fully aware of all the ad 
antages resulting from my reaching Fort George in July and would 
ive sueceeded, but for the Villains who deserted us. We had again com- 

menced trapping tho’ our success was not great, our time was not entirely 
st, and the Flatheads were also following our example, but scarcely ten 
lays elapsed when 5 Tents of Americans containing from 30 to 40 Men 


ere discovered, they were coming down the same River we were then 


trapping; knowing too well from dear bought experience the loss I 


should sustain if the Freemen were once more to meet with them and 
the tempting offers they would make the Flatheads I resolved on leaving 
t and then took a N. W. course, and three days after we fell on a Peigans 
Camp, who had already trapped two Rivers which had been represented 
to me as rich, and from the number they had was the case, here also we 
et with 4 of the Saskatchewan Freemen, and by them I wrote to the 
fentlemen of the East side and in case of failure I shall now forward a 
opy of this by the way of Spokan.’* The greater part of the Peigans 
vere bent on remaining in this quarter to trade at the Flatheads, but 
fore we parted at some expence I prevailed with the exception 
15 Tents to return back with their Furs to their own Fort,’® and 
these fellows who remained I have secured their Furs about 170 Beaver 
a most reasonable rate, no good will result from any of them remain 
ng in this quarter. Independent of the great chance there is of their 
eing the Americans, while in Company with the Flatheads they will 
nothing either Party. I am now going towards a place called the three 
Forks ** of the Missourie said to be rich in Beaver, also the most danger 
is on account of Blackfeet, indeed I am informed the latter is the 
cause the Beaver have been allowed to remain quiet in that quarter, if 
we escape without loosing any scalps all agree in one opinion we will 
find beaver God grant it! The hunts of the Freemen now fully average 
100 Beaver each and we have now in the Camp about Three Thousand 
Beaver not more. 
[ have now Gentlemen given you all the particulars of the expedition 
entrusted to my charge, and have once more to regret it has been at 
tended with so many misfortunes. 


Glimpses of the communication which Ogden maintained from the Missouri 
lley with his associates on the Columbia side are in John Work’s journal, Wash 
ton Hist. Quart., V (1914), 101-15, 259-62. 

The Piegans were a branch of the family of the Siksika to which the Blackfeet 
nd Blood Indians also belonged. Their habitat was the country drained by thi 
ree forks of the Missouri and northward to the Marias. Occasionally they traded at 

Flathead Post. ‘‘ Their own Fort’’ was apparently one of the Saskatchewan posts 
* Three Forks is the confluence of the Jefferson, Madison, and Gallatin rivers. It 


es in southwestern Montana. 
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P. S. Ogden to the Governor, Chief Factors and Chief Traders.*® 
27 June 1825 

. On making the great Snake River on my Return, I proposed to 
the Freemen to proceed towards the Walla Walla Country but in vain, 
let us proceed to the Kootannies there probably we may remain quiet 
and unmolested, but in this quarter we never can do any thing but 
increase our debts, the next day Ten Flat heads reached us, their Camp 
of 20 Lodges being near I then proposed to them to steer to the quarter 
M* MeDonald was obliged to abandon from the loss of Five of his Men, 
to this all assented, and again we began to take a few Beaver, when 
another party of Americans were discovered trapping and coming from 
the quarter we were bound to, we then took a more Northerly course 
and for the last three days have not seen a Beaver, but warriors by 
hundreds, we have now nearly Three Thousand Beaver, and I have stil! 
some hopes of adding another, but realy am at a loss where to stir. 
You need not anticipate another expedition ensuing Year to this Coun- 
try, for not a freeman will return, and should they, it would be to join 
the Americans, there is Gentlemen a wide difference with their prices 
and ours, they have opened a communication with waggons over 
land from S‘ Louis to the first Spanish Settlement call’d Taa’s where 
they fit out their Trappers and receive their Furs in return and they 
say they intend reaching the Columbia also with Waggons not im- 
possible so far as I have seen. Gentlemen I trust you will excuse this 
serawl once, if I have not been more particular I trust you will attribute 
it to my being surrounded by nearly Two hundred Indians and anxiety 
of mind which I labour under. 


re 

About 40 Peigan Tents appear determined to remain in this quarter, 
I have done all in my power to send them back, and have been at some 
expence with them and have still hopes of sueceeding; while they remain 
here the Flatheads will do nothing and cause of trouble, their Furs | 
have refused to trade, but should I see or apprehend any danger of their 
falling into the American camp I shall secure them. 


In Merk, Fur Trade and Empire, 253-55, appears a letter writ- 
ten by Dr. McLoughlin to the field officers of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company on receipt of Ogden’s report. In it he estimates that 
by ‘‘the villany of these rascals’’ [the Snake deserters] the Com- 


15 Hudson’s Bay Company Journal, no. 762. 
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pany has lost three thousand pounds.” He cites the Anglo-Amer 
ican convention of joint occupation of 1818, concerning which 
he comments, ‘‘we are justified in resenting to the utmost of our 
power any attack on our persons and property or any assump- 
tion of authority over us by the Americans.’’ If he had a party 
sufficiently strong to defend itself against the Indians, and suffi- 
ciently trustworthy, he would have no hesitation in making an 
attempt again in that quarter if it was merely for one year to 
defy the Americans to put their threats in execution and to coun- 
teract the evil impression the vaunting words of Mr. Gardner 
and the desertion of the freemen will have on the Indians and 
remaining freemen. Ogden’s party is, however, too weak and 
untrustworthy. The engagés evinced disgraceful, indeed, crim- 
inal neglect of their bounden duty in not supporting Ogden and 
in permitting the freemen to walk off with furs, horses, and 
traps, ‘‘all of which were certainly our property.’’ No freeman 
was ever induced to buy a single article, and ‘‘they were in debt 
much against our will and inclinations,’’ and their advances had 
been made to accommodate them even at the risk of loss to the 
company by their death. 


P. S. Ogden to Governor Simpson."* 
Ft. Nez Pereés 12 Nov. 1825 

.... 1 have requested M' Kittson who is now at Spokan to forward 
you a sketch of my travels and have to add the Country I have visited 
is far from being rich in beaver at least on the waters of the Columbia. 
That part of the Country where my Men deserted so far as we had 
advanced was rich, but from the Americans coming towards the Colum- 
bia waters I have reason to supposing, had we advanced farther in that 
direction we should have found nothing, and again on the waters of the 
Missourie so far as I had advanced we were well repaid for our 


trouble, and so far as I can judge from appearances and from report 


had we gone farther we should have been well repaid, but my cowardly 
freemen did not dare advance, it was in the vicinity of Maria River a 
fork of the Missouri from whence we returned, it was this River that 
Donald McKenzie Esq" the year he wintered at Bow River sent a party 

16 Dr. McLoughlin seems to have included in this estimate the amount of the free 


men debts. The furs carried off numbered only 700. 
17 Hudson’s Bay Company Journal, no. 762. 
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to explore ** but which they did not reach and it is on the said River 
that the Americans have it in contemplation to make an establishment 
and if strong enough to cope with the War tribes of the Sascatchewan 
is the most suitable spot they could have selected and if carried into 
effect we shall soon loose our Flathead & Cootany trade if we loose noth- 
ing more we may deem ourselfes lucky, but from the high opinion they 
entertain of our success in the Columbia, we may apprehend a visit from 
them ere long, they are now by parties to be found in all parts of th 
Snake country, from what I could learn there are three different Fur 
Companys and S‘ Louis Company with a list of petty Traders who offer 
and give as high as three to three and a half dollar p lb. for the most 
indifferent Beaver and goods at a trifling value independent of their 
wishes our freemen could not resist such tempting terms compared to 
ours.... 

My returns amount to Four thousand Beaver,’® this is certainly far 
from what we had a right to expect —a journal of my travels I have 
delivered to Chief Factor McLoughlin with a request to forward the 
same to you. 


Governor & Committee to Governor Simpson.*° 


London 2 June 1826 

44. The information brought by Capt" Hanwell is satisfactory as far 
as relates to the Trade carried on with the Islands on the Coast and in 
the Interior excepting that part under the management of Mr. Ogden. 

We have repeatedly given directions that all collision with the Amer- 
icans should be avoided as well as infringements upon their Territory, 
it appears however by these dispatches that Mr. Ogden must have been to 
the Southward of the 49° of latitude and to the Eastward of the Rocky 
Mountains which he should have particularly avoided, for however de- 
sirable and important it is to hunt the Snake country to the Westward 
of the Mountains pending the unexpired term of the Convention between 
Great Britain and America he should on no account have crossed the 
Boundary Lines. 


18 Donald McKenzie established Chesterfield House at the junction of Bow and 
Red Deer rivers in 1822. The projected exploration of the Marias would have been a 
trespass on American soil. 


19 Dr. McLoughlin wrote of these returns: ‘‘As to the Snakes though the deser 
tion of twenty three Men was a great Drawback on its Returns, yet you will see by 
the accounts sent out that its gains are very handsome.’’ Merk, Fur Trade, 270. 

20 Hudson’s Bay Company, Gen. Letter Book, no. 621. 
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Governor & Committee to John MeLoughlin.”® 


London 20 Sept. 1826 


We much regret the unfortunate result of Mr. Ogdens expedition, 
which appears from his statement to have been occasioned by his having 
extended it into the territory of the United States on the East ide of 
the Rocky Mountains — this should on no account whatever have been 
lone, aS it Was never our wish that trapping parties should hunt beyond 
the neutral ground, which by the Convention of 1818 is to be free to th 
subjects of Great Britain and the United States for a period of Ten 
Years. Had the spoliation taken place on the West side of the Mow 
tains on the neutral ground which from the statement of Mr. Ogden 
ppears not to have been the fact, we might have submitted such a cass 
to the Ministers, as might have induced them to seek redress or a restitu 
tion of the property from the United States Government, but as the 
transaction took place on the United States territory, we fear we must 
be compelled to bear the loss unless you are able to prove distinctly that 
it occurred on the West side of the Rocky Mountains, and we direct that 

uu will by return of this vessel transmit the most full and particulat 
information you can collect on the subject. 

We have most particularly to desire that all our officers will in future 

nfine themselves and the Parties entrusted to their charge within the 
mits of the Companys Territories or the Neutral Ground till the Boun- 
laries of the two Powers are defined, and any inattention to this instruc 
tion, on the matter being made known to us will be attended with our 
serious displeasure. 

11. There can be no objection in the Vessel employed in the coasting 
trade visiting St. Francisco, Monterey or the Ports of any friendly 
power where it is likely a profitable trade may be obtained. 


Governor & Committee to Governor Simpson.*? 
London 12 March 1827 


. We can afford to pay as good a price as the Americans and where 


there is risk of meeting their parties it is necessary to pay as much or 
something more to avoid the risk of a result similar to that of M™ Ogden 
By attempting to make such expeditions too profitable the whole may be 


lost and it is extremely desirable to hunt as bare as possible all the 
Country South of the Columbia and West of the Mountains,** but the 
21 Tbid., no. 621. 
Ibid. 
The strategy of promptly stripping the region south of the Columbia of furs 
was one on which the executive officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company were agreed 


The governor and committee in a dispatch of February 23, 1826, after urging a p: 
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parties must have positive instructions not to cross to the East of the 
Mountains South of 49 degrees North latitude. In the event of our trap- 
ping party falling in with any Americans in the Country common to 
both, the leader ought to have instructions to endeavor to make an 
amicable arrangement as to the parts of the Country which each will take 
to avoid interference, and to be careful to avoid giving just cause for 
accusing our people of any aggression against the Americans or violence 
except in a clear case of self defence. 

The problem of the freeman trapping rate is discussed by Dr. 
McLoughlin in a letter to Governor Simpson of March 20, 1827, 
printed in Merk, Fur Trade and Empire, 287. Dr. McLoughlin an- 
nounces he has increased the freeman rate to ten shillings for 
every large beaver and half that sum for a cub. No other course 
was open if any of the freemen were to be retained. The prices 
formerly charged to freemen for supplies were enormously high, 
a bad policy in view of the company’s precarious tenure in the 
Snake region and the cause of all the difficulties, disappointments, 
and losses the Snake Expedition has suffered. Taking the high 
prices into account and the extraordinary dangers of Snake 
Country trapping, and the inducements to desertion held out by 
Americans it is more surprising that any of the freemen re- 
mained than that any ran away. The cost to the company of a 
made beaver on the Expedition of 1824-25, as shown by an 
analysis which is enclosed, was ten shillings and two pence. Of 
this amount the freemen received in goods, valued at an advance 
of 70%, only two shillings. The rest is accounted for by the losses 
incurred in desertion and by the expense of sending clerks and 
servants to watch the freemen. It is more effectual to give the 
increased rate to the freemen, which will secure their fidelity, 
equip them better and stimulate them to greater exertion; and 
the money is paid out only after the furs are actually in hand. 


| Enclosure | ** 


Cost Snake Expedition 1825 
Returns 
2485 large parchm‘' Beaver 2485 


gram of conservation of beaver in the company’s home territories, concluded, ‘‘ li 


the meantime the deficiency might be made up by keeping all the frontier country 
hunted close, and by trapping expeditions in those countries likely to fall within the 
Boundary of the United States.’’ Merk, Fur Trade, 268. See also ibid., 294-95. 

24 Hudson’s Bay Company Journal, no. 812. 
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small Beaver 
lbs cuttings 27 
lbs castorum 24 
large Land otters 47 
3185 
Cost of the furs exclusive 
of River communication expenses £1383-18-9 or 27,678 shillings 
Cost of a made Beaver delivered at the Flatheads fall 1825 amounted 
} 8/8 and a fraction without debiting them with the expenses of river 
Communication. 


John McLoughlin to Governor Simpson.*® 


Ft. Vancouver 20 March 1846 

.... When I came here in 1824 as you know our trade was limited 
to the waters of the Columbia; we had [not?] seen the Umpqua and the 
Snake Country had been given up as a hopeless affair by the late N. W 
Company. In 1822 M" Ale* Ross had been sent there *° with a party of 
men, merely with a view of employing them, when you and I came in 
1824 you recollect we sent M* Ogden in charge of the party and the 
plans were formed and you must recollect how they were followed and 
the result that at one time thirty eight[?] of M' Ogdens men left him 
with their hunts, horses and traps and joined the Americans. But as in 
1524 when you were here we could not ascertain how the business was 
managed or the cause of the misconduct of the Snake men but we be- 
lieved as was told us it proceeded from their bad disposition, but | 
ordered the books to be brought to Fort George and saw it proceeded 
from the bad system in which the business was carried on and charging 


exhorbitant prices for the supplies to the men; on my own responsibility 


and contrary to the wish of my colleagues who happened to be present, 
| altered the whole system and soon changed the state of affairs and 
instead of abandoning the trade, as was the desire of two of my col- 
leagues wanted me to do and of the opposition gaining ground upon us 
from year to year as they had done they soon had to withdraw and 
most certainly the Hudson’s Bay Company have cleared in the Snake 
Country and from the trapping parties from that time to this (I have 
not the books to state the exact amount) but speak from memory, at 
least thirty thousand pounds. . . 


*5 Hudson’s Bay Company Journal, no. 1721. 
26 Dr. McLoughlin’s memory was faulty at this point. Finan MeDonald had charg: 
the expedition referred to and its date was 1823. 
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GLADSTONE ON THE Rep River Resewwuion, 1870 
Edited by Paut KwnapLtunp 


In the early stages of the negotiations for the sale of Prince 
Rupert’s Land to the Dominion of Canada, 1869, the imperial 
government tried to act only as the channel of communication 
between buyer and seller.’ Later, however, the colonial secretary, 
Lord Granville, interf .ed actively on the ground, among others, 
that unsettled conditions in the territories of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company might lead to complications with the United States.’ 
When the question was brought up in the House of Commons, on 
June 1, 1869, Gladstone denied that the imperial government had 
broken faith with the Indians in Prince Rupert’s Land by hay- 
ing them transferred to the Dominion of Canada. The territories 
in question were, he said, destined by nature to be taken over by 
Canada, and the home government should not demand engage- 
ments or guarantees from the Dominion concerning their gov- 
ernment.’ But when disturbances broke out at the Red River in 
the autumn of 1869, Gladstone began to have misgivings. Per- 
haps a mistake had been made in handing the territory over to 
Canada without testing public opinion in the Red River settle- 
ment? * There was also the danger that Louis Riel and his fol- 
lowers might succeed in getting such aid from the arnexationist 
and anti-British element in the United States that the region 
west of Lake Superior would be lost.’ The rebels should, there- 
fore, Gladstone thought, be isolated and their communications 
with the United States cut off. Needless to say, the prime minis- 


1 Rogers to Northcote, February 22, 1869. British Parliamentary Pspers, 1868-69, 
XLIII, ed. 440, p. 37. 

2 Ibid., 40-43. See also Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Ser. 2 Vol. CXCVI, 
cols. 1108-14. 

3 Ibid., cols. 1127, 1128. 

4 Gladstone to Granville, ‘‘ Private and Confidential,’’ March 6, 1869. Copy, Glad- 
stone Papers (in the British Museum). Gladstone felt that it was probably too late 
now to have a plebiscite and he inquired whether the dispute could not be settled 
without recourse to arms. This, as well as the letter of March 7, was doubtless written 
after a perusal of despatch, Young to Granville, February 9, 1870, with numerous 
enclosures, received at the colonial office, February 24. Parliamentary Papers, 1870, 
L, ed. 207, pp. 82-105. 

5 For American plans see Theodore C. Blegen, ‘‘A Plan for the Union of British 
North America and the United States,’’ in MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL REVIEW, 
IV (1917-18), 480-83. 
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ter had no desire to see portions of British North America trans- 
erred to the United States.’ 
Gladstone to the Colonial Secretary, Lord Granville, March 
7, 1870." 


My dear G 

| have not well expressed my idea which is (if and so far as may now 
possible) to isolate the Red River settlement, and deal with it as a 
separate plot of vround; not to recognize it as representing the vast ter 
ritory on which it is a speck, nor to extend to the savages, or the dis 
ersed groups of company’s servants, throughout the territory, any sim- 
ar recognition. To shut out effectually the title of the Red River people 
to claims in the name of country beyond their own limits, and especially 
of the zone between them and the United States would seem to be of great 
mportance. To that zone they have no claim whatever beyond a right of 
way. Any recognition of them would, I think, warrant dealing at once 
ith all the territory except the spot they hold. To acknowledge their 
rights would be to limit them ipso facto. What I wish is that the Ameri- 
can Filibuster would not when he crosses the dividing line be entitled to 
say, now I am upon the land of the people for whom I am going to fight. 
Many are independent settlers. But they are settlers on their own ground 
only. I eannot help thinking something might be hammered perhaps out 
f this to improve the relative positions, and reduce the risks of future 
langer: unless the |. of the Act of Parlt. presented a difficulty.* 


att ‘ 

States might attempt to seize portions of British North America and had therefore 

early advocated a union or federation of all North American colonies. See Paul Knap- 
d, Gladstone and Britain’s Imperial Policy (London, 1927), 239. 


6 Gladstone ttad, of course, in the sixties considered the possibility that the Unit 


lun 
7 Printed with the permission of the trustee of the Gladstone Papers, Lord Glad 
stone of Hawarden. Writing to Granville, April 30, 1870, Gladstone said that Mur 
h had explayned the Red River situation very clearly. The murder of Scott, ‘‘if so 
t be,’’ strengihened the hands of the Canadian government. They can now move not 
nly for political reasons but to punish crime. Gladstone Papers, Letter Books, XII, 
186-87. When crder had been restored at the Red River, Gladstone urged Lord Gran 
e to persevere in his efforts to have the troops withdrawn immediately from Man 
ba. To keep them there would be an error and likely to ‘‘interfere permanently 
with establishment of sound and normal relations between Canada and her little but 
free sister.’’ Ibid., XIII, 33. 
8 Ibid., XII, 186-87. 
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Tue Time or Mark Hanna’s First ACQUAINTANCE 
witH McKIn Ley 


By Francis P. WrEIsENBURGER 


The intimate political and personal association of Mark Hanna 
and William McKinley certainly did not constitute ‘‘the strang- 
est friendship in history,’’ as, with a dubious use of the superla- 
tive, the relations between Colonel Edward M. House and Wood 
row Wilson have been designated by a recent writer.’ All his- 
torians agree, however, that the former combination was of 
momentous significance for the course of American history dur- 
ing the closing years of the last century. It is perhaps somewhat 
singular, therefore, that the time of the first acquaintance of 
these two Ohioans has remained a matter of some confusion and 
uncertainty. 

During March, 1876, a strike occurred among the coal miners 
of the Tuscarawas Valley in Ohio. An attempt was made to 
terminate the dispute by dispatching strike-breakers from 
Cuyahoga County (Cleveland) to a mining property near Mas- 
sillon in Stark County. This mine was managed by the Cleveland 
concern of Rhodes and Company, in which Mareus A. Hanna 
was a prominent member. A second group of strike-breakers 
was sent in April, immediately creating a situation which re- 
sulted in Governor Hayes’s calling out the militia. In the mean- 
time, however, mines belonging to Rhodes and Company had been 
set afire, and as a result, numerous miners were sent to Canton, 
the county seat, for trial.? Counsel for the miners was somewhat 
difficult to obtain, but at length the young William McKinley Jr. 
(as the future president was then called), undertook the defense 
of the accused. He did it so successfully that only one of the 
thirty-three men indicted was convicted, and this individual 
received merely a short sentence to the penitentiary. 

Hanna, as the chief of the operators’ association, was present 
at the trial, and this occasion has been generally accepted as 


1 George S. Viereck, The Strangest Friendship in History: Woodrow Wilson and 
Colonel House (New York, 1932). 

2 Canton Stark County Democrat, May 4, 11, 1876. 

8 Andrew Roy, A History of the Coal Miners of the United States (Columbus, n.d.), 
170-73; Herbert Croly, Marcus Alonzo Hanna: His Life and Work (New York, 
1912), 92-94. 
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marking the first contact between the future ‘‘president-maker’’ 
and the lawyer who was to be the Republican presidential candi- 
date of 1896. Charles 8S. Oleott in his official two-volume biog- 
raphy of McKinley, states, without giving any authority: ‘‘It 
was Major McKinley’s first experience with Mark Hanna, though 
the two were strangers at the time.’’ He comments further: ‘‘It 
is curious that the man whose interests he was then so strongly 
antagonizing should later become his staunchest political sup- 
porter and an intimate personal friend.’’* James Ford Rhodes, 
the author of the much esteemed History of the United States 
since the Compromise of 1850, whose sister had married Hanna, 
and who himself was a member of the firm of Rhodes and Com- 
pany at the time of the above-mentioned strike, takes the same 
point of view. In his McKinley and Roosevelt Administrations, 
he asserts that Hanna and McKinley ‘‘had first met... in the 
Court House at Canton, Ohio, where were being tried one miner 
for assault with intent to kill and a number of others for being 
engaged in a riot,’’ but he too gives no authority for his state- 
ment. Herbert Croly in his well known biography of Hanna, 
mentions the same occasion as one when Hanna’s ‘‘first meeting 
with McKinley may have taken place.’’ He cautiously suggests, 
however, that Hanna, writing in a magazine article, ‘‘ believes’ 
that the first meeting took place ‘‘ ‘early in the seventies’ ’’ and 
that Judge George EK. Baldwin, McKinley’s associate as counsel 
for the accused miners, was ‘‘ ‘sure’ ’’ that the Canton trial was 
not the occasion of the first meeting of Hanna and McKinley. 
Judge Baldwin was well acquainted with both men, and neither 
of them remarked to him about a first introduction at this time, 
as would have been very likely if such had taken place.° 

Croly, however, in passing lightly over Hanna’s state- 
ment as to his first contact with McKinley, hardly placed suff- 
cient emphasis upon Hanna’s own words. The latter stated ex- 
plicitly in his recollections of McKinley published in 1902: ‘‘It 
is something over thirty years ago that I first knew William 
McKinley, a young practising attorney at Canton, Ohio. Strange 
as it may seem, I cannot recall the exact time or place when I 
first met him. I know that it was early in the seventies, and I 

Charles 8. Oleott, The Life of William McKinley (Boston, 1916), I, 80. 


5 Rhodes, The McKinley and Roosevelt Administrations (New York, 1922), 9. 
* Croly, Hanna, 94. 


? 
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have a recollection of being strangel 
methodical lawyer.’’’ 

This statement gains weight from the fact that Hanna pos- 
sessed a memory of unusual retentive powers and was often 
distressed at the failure of that faculty in other persons.* It is, 
moreover, reénforeed by a private letter written early in 1903, 
in which he asserted: ‘‘Replying to your inquiry in regard to 
the time I first met President McKinley. I cannot remember the 
exact date but it was sometime in the year 1871. I became inti- 
mate with him soon after he entered Congress — and our friend- 
ship ripened with each succeeding year during his life.’’ ® 

No evidence has been cited by Oleott, Rhodes, or Croly for 
the supposition that the Canton trial was the oceasion of the 
first acquaintance. The impression doubtless arose because 
Hanna told friends, as Congressman Charles Henry Grosvenor 
of Athens, Ohio (representative from the Athens District, 1885- 
1891, 1903-1907) recounted, that the occasion when McKinley 
‘**defended the miners and assailed the management of the mines”’ 
was ‘‘the first time that he ever felt the full appreciation of the 
possibilities of MecKinley.’’ *° 

Hanna himself on more than one occasion stated positively 
that the acquaintance began about five years earlier, hence the 
tradition of a first meeting at the time of the Canton trial, in 
view of the lack of an iota of evidence to substantiate it, must be 
discarded. 


attracted to the quiet and 


~ 


7** William McKinley as I Knew Him,’’ in National Magazine (Boston, 1894-) 
XV (1902), 405. 

8 Thomas Beer, Hanna (New York, 1929), 55, 274, 293-94. 

9M. A. Hanna to R. W. Taylor, United States Senate, Washington, January 27, 
1903. (This letter is in the Rice Collection in the Ohio Archaeological and Historical 
Society Library, Columbus. No other Hanna letters are in the group.) 

10 Marcus A. Hanna... Memorial Addresses Delwered in the Senate and Hous: 
of Representatives (Washington, 1904), 227-28. 
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The Founding of Maryland. By Matthew Page Andrews. (Baltimore: 
The Williams and Wilkins Company, 1933. xii +- 365 pp. Illustra- 
tions, references, and appendix. $4.50.) 

This volume contains a vast amount of detailed and valuable informa- 
tion on the founding and development of the colony of Maryland during 
ts existence as a proprietary colony to 1691. The author, emphasizing the 
expansionist urge of the English people as a motive in establishing the 
colony, reveals the difficulties encountered by the Baltimores, a prominent 
Catholic family, in procuring and retaining their charter in the face of 
religious and political opposition. Much attention is devoted to the 
politico-religious activities of the enemies of the family in the colony and 
in England. Likewise, a great amount of space is allotted to political 
rivals in the colonies of Pennsylvania and Virginia, particularly to Wil- 
liam Claiborne of Kent Island. Within the colony itself, it is shown, that 
the settlers eventually developed a comparatively democratic form of 
government in spite of the fact that no other charter granted so much 
power to the proprietor or governor. The problems of settlement, Indian 
troubles, ownership of land, religion and religious freedom, education 
and commerce are treated with sufficient adequacy to enable a student of 


+ 


he colonial period to obtain much valuable information. 


Despite its significant contributions the book has noticeable mechanical 
defects. It contains no bibliography. There is an insufficient number of 
footnotes to support important statements of fact and opinion. Maps to 
indicate settlements and to explain boundary disputes would add mate- 
rially to the value of the work. Finally, the presentation of the material 
is somewhat confusing, a condition produced by the tendency of the 
author to introduce ‘‘interesting sidelights’’ (pp. 212, 213) and by the 
fact that some chapters are based almost exclusively upon the Archives 
of Maryland which in themselves are confusing. 


University of Pittsburgh R. J. FerGuson 


Proceedings of the Maryland Court of Appeals, 1695-1729. Edited by 
Carroll T. Bond in collaboration with Richard B. Morris. American 
Legal Records, Vol. 1. (Washington: The American Historical Asso- 
ciation, 1933. li +- 673 pp.) 

The publication of this volume is a timely reminder of the neglect 
among historians of American legal history. The great body of court 


81 
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records and judicial decisions has been generally ignored, valuable as 
they are for the study of American society in nearly all its phases. It is 
to be hoped that this new series of legal records will deepen the interest 
of scholars in this fertile but uncultivated field. 

That Maryland’s early court procedure adhered closely to English 
forms should not be interpreted to indicate that American legal develop- 
ment has slavishly followed English models. The cases before the Court 
of Appeals involved such groups in the colony as royal officials, propri- 
etary agents, English merchants, and planters who were closely connected 
with Britain. Quite naturally they looked toward English precedents. 
But even in these early times there was evidence of American trends. 
Such were the translating of writs from Latin into English, and the 
preference shown by the interior settlers for county courts as against a 
central court and justices on circuit. Nor did the people of Maryland 
often avail themselves of the privilege of appealing cases to the Privy 
Council. 

The cases here presented offer the best printed sources for the study 
of legal procedure in the colony. Unfortunately the original manuscript 
does not contain the opinions stating the grounds of decisions, and hence 
the legal principles applied do not appear. Perhaps these records will be 
more widely used for the study of social and economic conditions than 
for the study of the law. Practically all the cases relate to civil actions, 
the most numerous being those pertaining to debt. This is quite under- 
standable, in view of the fact that during the period covered, Maryland 
was probably more afflicted with debt than any other colony. There are 
also recorded a large number of cases pertaining to land disputes arising 
from the haphazard surveys of the time. A wealth of information relates 
to the fiscal affairs of the colony, as well as to imports, exports, prices of 
commodities, methods of trade, freights, shipping, bills of exchange, in- 
terest rates, tobacco, currency, Maryland merchants, and credit relations 
with England. The most significant case, which grew out of a suit against 
a London merchant, Jonathan Forward, probably led to the issuance of 
general instructions to the colonial governors in 1727 ordering a suspen- 
sion of any judgment appealed to the Privy Council until its decision had 
been made. 

The Court of Appeals, the records of which are here made available, 
was erected in 1694-95. Consisting of the governor and council, it tried 
eases transferred from either the chancery court or the central provincial 
court, which in turn heard appeals from the county courts. Most of the 
councillors had had experience as judges of the county courts. By 1715 
there were local attorneys such as Daniel Dulany, 1st, and Thomas Bord- 
ley who had attained considerable legal training and practice. However, 
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the Maryland attorney did not as yet devote all his time to the legal 
profession. 

The introduction, index, and editing of the volume are excellent. It 
seems obvious that the editors in preparing it must have had to ‘‘seorn 
delights and live laborious days.”’ 


University of Wisconsin CurRTIS NETTELS 


Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies, 
January, 1719 to February, 1720. Preserved in the Public Record 
Office. Edited by Cecil Headlam. (London: His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1933. Lxii + 435 pp. £1 10s. Od.) 

Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies, 
March, 1720 to December, 1721. Preserved in the Public Record 
Office. Edited by Cecil Headlam. (London: His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1933. Ixi + 588 pp. £1 15s. Od.) 

These two volumes continue a series that is of inestimable value to 
American historians. All official correspondence and some orders in coun- 
cil, reports, and other documents relating to the trans-Atlantic colonies 
are here calendared, digested, or printed in full. There is much material 
about the Mississippi Valley and the Great Lakes country. 

The policy of the Master of the Rolls as to the fullness of the reproduc- 
tion has been growing ever more liberal; and these, like other recent 
volumes, give many exact quotations and at least leave the impression of 
having paraphrased everything else of value. Even the idiom of the 
eighteenth century is retained. In fact, the paraphrasing is so complete 
that it threatens to become a menace, for the impression is created that 
the reader is dealing with the originals, and there is danger that false 
conclusions may occasionally result from reasoning based too closely on 
the exact wordings. 

The editor, Mr. Cecil Headlam, has supplied each volume with a 
lengthy preface summarizing most of the affairs from which the doe- 
uments originated. Unfortunately, the preface to the later volume seems 
to have been printed from a none-too-legible manuscript, for one finds 
such errors as ‘‘revise’’ for ‘‘revive’’ (p. xxiv) and ‘‘Huntington’’ 
County for ‘‘Hunterdon’’ (p. xxvi), and, what 1s worse, many of the 
numbers referring to the documents are erroneous. There is nothing to 
indicate that such slips have occurred in the printed documents them 
selves. 

These volumes do not supersede a visit to the Public Record Office by 
one doing extensive research; and the Andrews Guide, because of its 
comprehensiveness and arrangement will continue to be the handbook 


‘ 


r one working in the originals. This series, however, when completed 
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on the present scale will be of greater value to imperial historians at a 
distance from London than any other source. The Board of Trade Jour- 
nals and the session acts and legislative journals of the various colonies 
are, perhaps, the only other printed documents of comparable value. 


Kenyon College CLARENCE P. GouLp 


The Correspondence of General Thomas Gage with the Secretaries of 
State, and with the War Office and the Treasury, 1763-1775. Com- 
piled and edited by Clarence Edwin Carter. Vol. Il. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1933. vii + 735 pp. $5.00.) 

This second volume of the Gage papers is even more valuable than the 
first. According to the table of contents the volume is divided into two 
parts; part one being letters to Gage, and part two Gage’s out-letters 
No such actual division has been indicated in the body of the book, and 
the out-letters begin on page 214 instead of page 207 as stated in the 
table of contents. The letters to Gage are possibly more important than 
those from Gage, as they cover many items of ministerial policy; such as, 
Indian policy, sale of land, the ‘‘ proclamation line,’’ precedence of army 
officers, relation of the governors to the troops stationed in their prov- 
inces, and the use of troops to support the civil authorities. On all of 
these there is new material. Even on such topics as the Boston Massacre 
there are new bits of information, as Hillsborough’s instruction to draw 
on the King for money to defend Captain Preston and not to allow the 
expenditure to show on a public account (p. 119). 

In Gage’s out-letters there is considerable information concerning 
conditions in America, especially Indian affairs, conditions at the western 
posts, and much new information concerning the Stamp Act riots, the 
opposition to the revenue legislation, troubles over quartering troops, the 
relative efficiency of non-importation agreements, and actual conditions 
at Boston in 1774-75. 

Unquestionably the Gage papers will become one of the very important 
sources for American history. The editorial work has been carefully 
done, and the footnotes supply ample cross references to the letters in 
both volumes. Each set of in-letters and out-letters has been arranged 
chronologically. Sometimes it seems that the material would be more 
usable had there been a single chronological arrangement. The index is 
apparently very full, but cannot be relied upon to unlock all items upon 
any topic. Apparenty all direct references have been included, but there 
are numerous indirect references to important topics, that escaped the 
indexer, as did the one on non-importation on page 510. These criticisms, 
however, are trivial when one considers the excellence of the work as a 
whole. 


Colorado State Teacher’s College O. M. DicKEeRson 
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Letters to and from Caesar Rodney, 1765-1784. Edited by George Her 
bert Ryden. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, for 
the Historical Society of Delaware, 1933. 482 pp. Illustrations and 
appendix. $6.00. 

This collection comprises all the extant letters to or from Caesar 
Rodney, which in the Judgment of the editor are of historical interest. 
Many of these letters were in the possession of his descendants until 
1919, when they were purchased by the Historical Society of Delaware at 

» sale of the Rodney papers. In addition nearly three hundred others 
were taken from the Delaware Public Archives, the Library of Congress, 
and two other depositories. Some thirty-two other public or private col 
ections were drawn upon for the remainder of the manuscript material 
A few additional letters and documents were copied from printed sources, 
making a grand total of 543 pieces. The source of each of them is given 
in the appendix. 

The editor contributes an important and interesting ‘‘ Biographical 
Sketch’’ of Caesar Rodney, and a briefer one of his brother, Thomas 
Rodney, and also of the latter’s son Caesar Augustus Rodney. Many of 
the letters were between the two brothers, and the majority are from 
residents of Delaware. 

Caesar Rodney was made sheriff of Kent County in 1755. From that 
time until his death in 1784, when speaker of the legislative council, he 
held almost continuously public offices in Delaware. These included the 
highest judicial, legislative, executive, and military positions. In the 
broader field he served successively as a delegate to the Stamp Act 
Congress, the First and Second Continental Congresses, and in the 
military campaign in New Jersey in 1777. 

He performed with energy and despatch the exacting duties of the 
various offices, although suffering from chronic asthma, and after 1768 
from a cancerous growth on his face. These double afflictions were con- 
stantly undermining his physical condition and were responsible for his 
death. 

This eolleetion throws much light on the various phases of the Revolu 
tionary struggle in Delaware. In addition, many of the most valuable 
letters, especially those from Rodney while delegate to Congress, relate 
to the movement for independence in the country at large. Congratula 
tions are due both to the editor and to the Historical Society of Dela 
ware for the publication of this notable volume. 


University of Pennsylvania HERMAN V. AMES 
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The Transition from Aristocracy to Democracy in New Jersey, 1789- 
1829. By Walter R. Fee. Doctoral Thesis. (Somerville, New Jersey: 
Somerset Press, Inc., 1933. x + 291 pp. Maps, summary, and bib- 
liography. $3.00.) 

This doctoral dissertation is the story of the Federalist and Republican 
parties in New Jersey. Its value lies in the narration of their political 
contests over elections to state and federal offices. In these the issues are 
shown to be almost exclusively national. The book, thus, is less a chapter 
on New Jersey than a footnote to federal history. 

The title of the book suggests a social and cultural study and to some 
extent the author so thought of his field. In this broader view the book 
fails. One reads that the Federalists are led by men of talent and wealth 
and that the Republicans are of lesser folks. There are data on popula- 
tion, iron mines, and religious sects, but inadequately correlated. In 
polities Republicanism wins over Federalism but the reader discovers no 
concomitant social transition. The Quakers with their Federalist propen- 
sities were dominant in five counties but three of these very shortly went 
Republican. The political alignment of the Methodists and Baptists in 
these forty years is supported by but one quotation from a Methodist 
minister in 1803. One is told where the fisheries are but not what they 
meant in polities. In the end the Federalists ran after Andrew Jackson 
with no other explanation than partisanship. The transition from arist: 
eracy to democracy in New Jersey has yet to be written. 

The literary medium is harassing with too many grammatical errors 
The index is incomplete and the bibliography fails to cover all the foot- 
notes. 


Rutgers University Irvine SToppARD KvuLL 


The Old Province of Quebec. By Alfred Leroy Burt. (Minneapolis: The 
University of Minnesota Press, 1933. xv + 551 pp. Illustrations, 
maps, bibliography, and notes. $5.00.) 

The life span of the old province of Quebec, stretching from the British 
conquest to the division into Upper and Lower Canada in 1791, includes 
events and decisions in public policy which have had a determining in- 
fluence not only on the history of the Dominion but of the continent. 
Problems of race and religion, the impact of the American Revolution, 
the Loyalist migration, and the intricacies of Indian diplomacy crowd 
the scene. On all of these Professor Burt has provided illuminating, and 
frequently new, interpretations. General Murray and the period of mili- 
tary rule receive a more favorable judgment than has been customary. 
Carleton on the whole comes off badly. Indeed the indictment against 
‘‘the father of British Canada’’ is a heavy one: that in his first term as 
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rovernor he failed to understand the Canadian problem and so misjudged 

probable attitude of the French Canadians towards the American 
Revolution; that he deliberately disregarded his instructions as to the 
yplication of the Quebee Act with lamentable and permanent effects 
specially on the relations between French and English; and that in his 
second term, while he understood his problem better. he lacked the initia 
tive and skill to frame a solution. The policy in the Proclamation of 
1763, so far as it touched Quebec, is interpreted as a careful attempt to 
inglicize the province as far as possible and to develop its government 
n the well known model of the other colonies. As to the Quebee Act the 
veneral view taken is that its purposes were not determined by the im 
mediate background of the revolutionary temper in the thirteen colonies, 

it that its principles had been in the making for some years before 1774 
[he British policy of the retention of the western posts after 1783 is 
ittributed in its beginning not to the interest in the fur trade or the 
Loyalist claims but to the fear that an Indian rising might be incited by 
resentment against the treaty. 

If any criticism may be offered it is the general one that the approach 
throughout is from the point of view of the problems of public policy 
rather than from the point of view of the geographical or economic char- 
acteristics of the province and its hinterland. The results of this are 
most strikingly illustrated in the treatment of the fur trade, which in 
proportion to its importance receives much less attention than the details 
of administration and political strife. More has been done on the early 
history of the North West Company than is here indicated and the fur 
barons of Montreal are shadowy figures in this volume as compared with 
those who were concerned directly with the affairs of government. There 
is no question, however, as to the value of Professor Burt’s book. It re- 
veals at every turn an exhaustive and discriminating use of the great 
mass of documentary material which is available, and it will without 
loubt take its place as the basic work upon the subject. 


Umversity of Toronto GEORGE W. Brown 


George Washington Und Seine Zeit. By Carl F. Wittke. Deutsche 
Akademie, Schriften der Landerausschusse, Band I (Berlin: G. A. v. 
Halem, 1933. 193 pp.) 

America has been interpreted so often to the Old World by European 
journalists and scholars who have enjoyed a few months’ tour through 
its varied regions that it is an encouraging sign when American experts 
are asked to do the interpreting. In 1932 the Carl Schurz Foundation 
invited Professor Wittke to lecture in Germany on the career and influ- 
ence of George Washington as part of the celebration of the bi-centennial 
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of the first president’s birth. These lectures are now published by the 
Deutsche Akademie. 

The author, in his preface, warns readers that he is not speaking to 
specialists in American history. Each lecture is a unit in itself and deals 
with some aspect of Washington’s career: the general, a leader in the 
movement for a stronger government, the first president, and his relation 
to foreign affairs and the American party system. Together, these dis- 
courses form an excellent introduction to the newer points of view in 
historical scholarship; and graduate students who are seeking such an 
introduction and are faced with the necessity of ‘‘getting up their Ger- 
man’’ will find, in this volume, an ideal guide. 

There are, however, two lectures which should also be read by more 
mature scholars. ‘‘Die Deutschen in der amerikanischen Revolution”’ 
deals with a phase of the struggle which has been overshadowed by the 
more vigorous publicity efforts of their Irish compatriots. A discussion 
of the early settlement, spread, and cultural contributions of the colonial 
Germans is followed by a summary of German military participation in 
the Revolution, in the ranks of the royal forces as well as in the patriot 
army. ‘‘Washington als Prophet eines grosseren Amerika’’ offers the 
author an opportunity for describing Washington’s practical interest in 
the West and for presenting the philosophy of the Turner school of 
historians, broadened by some suggestive ideas of his own. 


University of Illinois M. L. HANSEN 


The Two Franklins: Fathers of American Democracy. By Bernard Fay. 
(Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1933. xvi + 397 pp. Illustra- 
tions, epilogue, bibliography, and references. $3.50.) 

Benjamin Franklin has received many titles in present day literature. 
One author has called him ‘‘the first civilized American’’; ardent boost- 
ers have designated him ‘‘the first Rotarian’’; and M. Fay, who once 
hailed him as ‘‘the apostle of modern times,’’ now adds to his titles by 
making him and his grandson, Benjamin Franklin Bache, the ‘‘ fathers 
of American democracy.’’ Well, Franklin lived an active life and per- 
haps he has deserved credit for being all these things. Explanatory sub- 
titles of biographies are often more illuminating than the main headings 
but M. Fay seems to have been seduced into unnecessary Ludwigisms. 
Perhaps Franklin was an apostle of modern times but so were millions 
of his contemporaries; perhaps also Franklin fathered American de- 
mocracy but he must share the honor of that paternity with colonial 
merchants, English judges, medieval churchmen, Roman orators, and 
Greek dramatists. 

This story, however, deals less with Franklin than with Benjamin 
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Franklin Bache —‘‘Benny’’ to M. Fay, if you please —the founder, 
editor, and publisher of the Aurora, the columns of which gave both 
meaning and material to Democratic-Republican onslaughts against the 
Federalists. From a wide variety of sources the characterization of the 
unknown and hitherto unappreciated Bache has been gathered, and at the 
end of the book it is difficult to refrain from saying, ‘‘ This is all, perhaps 
more than all, that is known of the life of Benjamin Franklin Bache.’’ 
M. Fay has been nothing if not plausible. The sadness of the eyes, the 
figure bowed under the weight of a famous grandsire and the blows of 
‘‘Peter Poreupine,’’ the soul agonizing over the woes of mankind, all 
this and ever so much more has been exposed by the distinguished au- 
thor. Unfortunately, he has exposed too much. In order to complete the 
Mise en scéne, other figures appear — often in caricature. Possibly the 
whole is a caricature, an impression sustained by the atmosphere of 
condescension, almost patronizing, that frequently creeps into the prose. 
M. Fay has pulled aside so many curtains, political, and personal, and he 
has become so familiar with what was happening on both sides of the 
footlights, as well as backstage, that it seems as if familiarity had fol- 
lowed its proverbial destiny and had bred contempt. That the book 
contains much interesting information is not denied. That Benjamin 
Bache was a man of genuine stature is not doubted here, although it is 
evident that M. Fay has not only failed to do him justice but at times 
has made him ridiculous. And with all of his omniscience, furthermore, 
M. Fay has left one question unanswered: he has not informed his 
readers who the mothers of American democracy were. Perhaps the 
American republic is an unusual example of parthenogenesis. Perhaps, 
on the other hand, it was all done with mirrors. 


Unwersity of Missouri CHARLES F. MULLETT 


Fort Ligonier and Its Times: A History of the First English Fort West 
of the Allegheny Mountains and an Account of Many Thrilling, 
Tragic, Romantic, Important but [nttle Known Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary Events in the Region Where the Winning of the West Be- 
gan. By C. Hale Sipe. (Harrisburg: The Telegraph Press, 1932. 
xiii + 699 pp. Illustrations and appendix. $3.50.) 

Local history may well become a history of a region and of an entire 
provinee. This author with vast industry and some erudition has, in 
writing a history of Fort Ligonier, detailed that of the Trans-Allegheny 
region for more than a half century — from the removal of the Delaware 
Indians to western Pennsylvania to the close of the Indian wars, in 
1794. As is well known, Fort Ligonier, ‘‘the first English fort west of the 
Allegheny Mountains,’’ was erected during Forbes’s campaign of 1758, 
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renewed as Fort Perseverance during the Revolution, and crumbled into 
decay when no longer needed to protect that portion of the frontier. The 
author, however, by no means confines himself to the immediate location 
of his local fort, but gives detailed account of the contest with the 
French for Fort Duquesne, of Pontiae’s War on the eastern border, of 
Bouquet’s relief expedition and the events of Dunmore’s War, the 
Revolution, and the later Indian wars. He writes entirely from a Penn- 
sylvania point of view, condemns the Virginians heartily, and takes issue 
with Theodore Roosevelt on the importance of Dunmore’s War. 

Mr. Sipe places his faith in the records printed in the Pennsylvania 
Archives (curiously enough incorporating his references into the text), 
but he sought but little further. He knew of the Draper Manuscripts, but 
apparently nothing of the five documentary series published from these 
manuscripts. He publishes some original material, such as the Thomas 
Galbraith journal of the rebuilding of Fort Ligonier; but for the most 
part relates in his own language and with his own prejudices the terrible 
events of border warfare, condemning the British atrocities in good old- 
fashioned phrases. 

The tale is a horrible and bloody one; perhaps it is not necessary to 
dwell at such length on the horrors, but the author’s purpose is to make 
western Pennsylvanians more familiar with the sufferings and sacrifices 
‘‘out of which came, in very large measure, the American Nation.’’ The 
book will prove a mine of information about that eighteenth century 
frontier and the struggles to maintain it. There is a good index and 
twenty illustrations. May all good western Pennsylvanians be aroused 
and informed. 


State Historical Society of Wisconsin LovIsE PHELPS KELLOGG 


The Civilization of the Old Northwest: A Study of Political, Social, and 
Economic Development, 1788-1812. By Beverley W. Bond Jr. (New 
York: The Maemillan Company, 1934. xi + 543 pp. $3.50.) 

In sixteen chapters, Professor Bond has covered the internal history of 
the Old Northwest from the days of the Northwest Ordinance to the 
outbreak of the War of 1812. He has apparently dismissed from the 
scope of his study the international complications in which the territory 
northwest of the Ohio was a pawn. There is nothing of the Federalist 
attempt to get control of the region, or of the Federalist compromise 
with Great Britain, or of the Jeffersonian policy of attrition directed 
against British commercial supremacy, or of the British buffer state 
policy. For the rest, Mr. Bond tells his story soberly, conscientiously, and 
with restraint. He has used contemporary newspapers from all parts of 
the Union as the basis of his chapter on ‘‘The Lure of the Western 
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Lands.’’ He has worked painstakingly in newspapers, manuscript col- 
lections, and other available sources for the internal affairs of the ter- 
ritory. The only additional ones which he might have used to advantage 
were the legal records surviving in the various counties of the Old North- 
west; used as Professor Philbrick has used the records of Randolph 
nd St. Clair counties, these would undoubtedly throw additional light 
n the social and economic status of the people and would throw light, 
ilso, on One question which has always been a puzzle to the present re- 
viewer — how far the cumbersome and elaborate legislation of the North- 
west and the Indiana Territories ever was put in practice. However, this 
is a counsel of perfection. 

Professor Bond’s larger interpretation of his theme is that the North- 
west Territory was the laboratory in which was developed an American 





‘olonial system which proved itself capable of successfully being repeated 
in suecessive marches of the frontier westward until finally it spanned 
the continent. He also considers that a distinct type of American civiliza- 
tion, evidenced in political and social institutions, was developed here, 
similarly to be repeated across the continent. Around this theme the 
various details of his book group themselves in logical order until at 
length they arrange themselves as parts of one unified concept. 

Mr. Bond has produced a conscientious and readable book that should 
be an additional tool of value in the teaching of courses in Northwest 
history. 


University of Illinois THEoporE C. Pease 


The Wisconsin Lead Region. By Joseph Schafer. Wisconsin Domesday 
Book, General Studies, Vol. III. (Madison: State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, 1932. x + 341 pp. Appendix and illustrations. ) 

In this volume, the third in the ‘‘General’’ series of the Wisconsin 
Domesday Book, Professor Schafer turns his attention to the three coun- 
ties of Grant, Iowa, and Lafayette in southwestern Wisconsin. Here the 
presence of valuable deposits of lead drew the earliest settlers to the 
territory. Together with the lead mines of northwestern Illinois and 
eastern Iowa, this region supplied first the local western market, then 
the country, and soon the world market with enormous quantities of this 
valuable product. Unique among mining frontiers, this settlement oc- 
eured in an area where good land, favorable climate, and a growing 
local market made farming easy and profitable. The combination of min- 
ng and farming in the same region, the appearance of the miner-farmer 


or the farmer-miner give to this study a peculiar interest. Nowhere in 


the history of American public lands, for example, are the difficulties 
in properly administering the public domain more sharply brought out 
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than in the chapter on land selection. A government thinking in terms 
of farms could not develop a policy applicable to a region where valuable 
mineral and timber resources existed along side of good agricultural 
land. The whole situation induced fraud. The story of the exploitation 
of the timber, grazing, oil, and waterpower resources of the country is 
foreshadowed in the account of the acquisition of the lead mines of 
Wisconsin. 

After discussing the part played by the lead miners in early Wis- 
consin polities, the author goes on to a more detailed study of the social 
and economic structure of these three counties. Chapters on the transi- 
tion from mining to agriculture, types of landholders, character of the 
towns and villages, population changes, and racial groups make up the 
last half of the book. In these chapters the author escapes the danger of 
antiquarianism by sticking to a careful statistical analysis based chiefly 
on manuscript census returns. But such a course may so burden the nar- 
rative with microscopic detail that the reader may find its perusal a 
heavy task. Because of the author’s ability in organizing his material, 
his sense of proportion and relevancy and his abundant knowledge of al! 
that pertains to the history of his state, this criticism cannot be brought 
against the book. As a contribution to the economic history of and im- 
portant section of the Middle West and as a model of technique which 
those who would make local studies of a similar nature may well follow, 
Dr. Schafer’s volume merits high praise. 


University of Minnesota Ernest S. Oscoop 


A Neglected Period of Connecticut’s History, 1818-1850. By Jarvis 
Means Morse. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1933. vi + 359 
pp. Bibliographical note. $3.50.) 

This monograph, commendable for its painstaking research in unpub- ° 
lished as well as in published materials, synthesizes for the first time the 
major economic, social, and political developments in Connecticut dur- 
ing the years 1818 to 1850. In spite of the fact that Dr. Morse has made 
no effort to study the influence of Connecticut in the larger sectional 
struggles and in national polities, or to suggest the part its sons played 
in the development of other regions, the interest of the book is by no 
means confined to the specialist in New England history. Those partic- 
ularly concerned with the history of the West will, it is true, regret that 
Dr. Morse has not paid greater attention to migration westward. But 
they will be interested in Connecticut’s apparent indifference to the 
draining away of its people by the lure of the frontier. For lack of 
interest nothing came of the effort made by Governor Cleveland in 1542 
to check migration by a thorough-going survey and improvement of local 
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agriculture. It also appears that, as far as Connecticut in this period is 
concerned, one must qualify the idea that the development of the West 
exerted a reflex democratic influence on the older East. Migration west- 
ward, by decreasing the population in the more conservative but over- 
represented rural towns actually helped to make Connecticut less demo- 
eratie and progressive. 

The most outstanding conclusion from Dr. Morse’s research is. in the 
opinion of this reviewer, the fact that a small group of men continued 
throughout this entire period to control the financial, religious, and 
political affairs of the state. Dr. Morse rightfully emphasizes, as causes 
for the unusual conservatism, the self-sufficiency of local communities, 
the universal desire to possess land and consequent respect for property 
rights, and the character of the state constitution. He is probably also 
correct in thinking that the chief conflicts in Connecticut during this 
period were those between rural and urban areas, rather than those be- 
tween the industrialist and the factory worker. Yet Dr. Morse has not 
taken into account evidence in the Henry Barnard papers which demon- 
strates that certain members of the privileged order were class conscious 
and apprehensive of the danger to the status quo in the riotous, lawless, 
and potentially radical proletariat. Barnard, in fact, urged capitalists 
to support the movement for better public schools as insurance against 
disorder and revolution on the part of urban workers. This fear of 
radicalism was, it seems clear, at least one reason for the slight conces- 
sions in humanitarian and social legislation which in no sense vitally 
affected the existing pattern of economic arrangements. 

The chapters on the development of industry, transportation, and 
commerce are informative and well-written, and the discussions of the 
movement for temperance and for better public schools are a contribu- 
tion to American social history. One misses, however, at least a reference 
to the peace movement, particularly because its greatest leader, Elihu 
Burritt, was a resident of New Britain, and because Hartford was its 
most active center during the thirties. The valuable discussion of reli- 
gion might well have called attention to the fact that within this period 
Horace Bushnell began his liberalizing religious work. 

In spite of these facts, and notwithstanding the detailed discussion of 
local political issues which seem to have slight meaning for anyone save 
the specialist, this book is an important and valuable contribution to an 
understanding of American conservatism. 


Smith College MERLE CurTI 
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Pioneering for Peace: A Study of American Peace Efforts to 1846. By 
W. Freeman Galpin. (Syracuse: The Bardeen Press, 1933. ix + 
237 pp. Appendix and bibliography. ) 

This study of American peace efforts traces in detail their development 
in the United States from 1815 to 1846. Local efforts, originating in New 
York and in Massachusetts, were followed by similar activity as far west 
as Indiana and as far south as North Carolina. National organization 
was effected in the American Peace Society in 1828, which body, along 
with the Rhode Island State Society, persists to this day (pp. 74, 171). 
Though the national body never took so advanced a position as the rad- 
ical Non-Resistance Society of Lloyd Garrison, it lost some conservative 
members by its implied condemnation of offensive war, while it alienated 
some liberals by its failure to define its position in unequivocal terms 
It is interesting that the substitutes for war proposed in the early nine- 
teenth century were those still urged in the twentieth: arbitration, an 
advisory court (p. 185), and a Congress of Nations. Likewise the twen- 
tieth century pacifists seem not to have adopted any better technique for 
converting the world to their gospel than their predecessors, for one 
finds modern tools in use — tracts, publicity propaganda in magazines, 
newspapers, schools and churches, prize essays, official press organs, 
petitions, field agents, lectures, interchange of leaders with England, and 
peace conventions. The church was leaned upon heavily — clergy and lay- 
men. The movement even reached the international basis as early as 
June, 1843, when the London Conference convened. 

The reader is almost surprised at the abundance of materials which 
the author has unearthed on a subject which did not command wide 
publie interest. The text is heavily packed with facts. Considerable 
repetition of the various peace measures, catalog-like listing of members, 
and identification statements concerning the leaders tend to become 
wearisome but are probably inseparable from a chronological organiza- 
tion. The bibliography, despite disavowal of attempts at an exhaustive 
list of sources, is distinctly valuable for critical evaluation of some items 
and indication of their location. 


Goucher College Euuta Lonn 


Slavery in Mississippi. By Charles Sackett Sydnor. (New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1933. xiii +270 pp. Bibliography. 
$3.50.) 

This is the most important study of the institution of slavery since 
Phillips’ American Negro Slavery appeared in 1918 and, without excep- 
tion, the most comprehensive and exhaustive analysis ever made. It is 
fortunate that Sydnor chose Mississippi for his field of research. It was 
a frontier state of the Black Belt. It drew heavily from all of the older 
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states for its planter and slave population. It was a buyer of slaves. It 
was, in all probability, typical of the Southwest. Since ‘‘the growth of 





slavery in Mississippi was a numerical increase of slave units rather than 
an evolution of the system,”’ this is an analysis rather than a narrative. 
That is equally fortunate for a knowledge of how slaves worked and 
lived; how they were cared for and controlled, punished and rewarded, 
bought, sold, and hired; and why they ran away. 

Onee again, the evidence is overwhelming that only a highly gen- 
eralized picture of the institution as such can be given; that there was 
no such thing as a typical plantation; that the degree to which slavery 
was a Civilizing influence on a backward race is highly problematical ; 
and that the maintenance of a high moral level in the community life of 
the plantation depended upon several favorable factors, one or more of 
which was pretty certain to be lacking. Specifically, one may say that in 
Mississippi slaves were worked longer hours than has been supposed, 
were abundantly fed, enjoyed remarkable freedom on Sundays and holi 
days, were adequately clothed but poorly housed, were severely punished 
n oceasion, and were restless enough to make the problem of fugitives 
a permanent concern. 

In addition to a wealth of detailed information concerning the daily 
existence of the slave, certain noteworthy contributions on the broader 
aspects of the institution are to be found within the pages of the book. 
The antagonism of planters toward slave-traders was born of something 
less laudatory than disdain of the nature of the trader’s profession. The 
colonization movement was aimed at ridding the South of free negroes, 
exactly as it was at the North, and only in an indirect and somewhat 
loubtful sense intended to promote manumission. The stoutest d nse of 
the institution came from aspirants to the large planter class rat. rc than 
from that group itself. Similar studies of slavery in the upper and 
eastern sections of the slave states are imperative and, unless they show 
erent conditions existing, the final judgment of history will be that 
the institution was less civilizing and humane than is now believed to 
have been true. 


Y 
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The book is excellently documented and has an extensive bibliography. 
Few monographs written for scholars are so equally well adapted for 
inclusion in secondary school libraries. 


University of Michigan Dwicut L. Dumonp 


Plantation Slavery in Georgia. By Ralph Betts Flanders. (Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1933. x + 326 pp. Bib- 
liography. $3.50.) 

The study of slavery and plantations which the late Professor Ulrich 

Bonnell Phillips began more than two decades ago not only resulted in 
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his own well-known works, but it has inspired an increasing number 
others to labor in the same field. Their work has not changed the ma 
conclusions of Professor Phillips nor added any generalizations to thos 
which he so well made. Instead, these young authors have been amplify. 
ing his pioneer work with a great mass of detailed facts in new volumes 
which might be considered as ponderous footnotes. One by one the forme: 
slave-holding states are destined to have their ante-bellum peculiar i: 
stitution set forth in separate volumes. 

Professor Flanders has made an intensive study of the sources and has 
here shown how large a mass of original documents may yet be uncover 
by a persistent industry aided by a detective’s skill. He has pursued th 
descendants of old planter families to discover what they might possess 
and he has found much; he has searched the official records of towns an 
cities, of old slave counties, and of the state government; and he has 
examined the newspapers, periodicals, pamphlets and special studies 
and other classes of printed material. Out of all these sources Professor 
Flanders has secured a great many facts, which, however, must at times 
have been a source of worry; for how could so many details be put 1 
gether in a form little less deadly than an encyclopaedia? Much general 
ization would be only a repetition of what Professor Phillips had don 
This work has taken a sort of middle course which has at times veered 
into details, rather tedious and encyclopaedic; but in general Professor 
Flanders has been successful in producing a well-organized and readab! 
book. As a factual study it is a distinet contribution. 

The book is organized into twelve chapters, beginning with slavery ir 
colonial times and ending with the planters’ defense of slavery. The ex 
pansion of the slave régime, types of plantations, management and 
economics of plantations, and slavery before the law are other subjects 
treated. There is a workable though not very complete index, an exte! 
sive bibliography, and a wealth of footnotes. There are few errors of fac’ 
(one being the statement that the charter made the Mississippi River 
the western limit of the colony, p. 6), and not many misspellings, thoug! 
the following might be noted, Clark for Clarke (p. 70 and elsewhere 
Holwyl for Hofwyl (p. 107) ; Atlama for Altama (p. 108) ; and Kitch 
(p. 275) and Kitchell (pp. 286 and 322). 


University of Georgia E. M. Counter 


The Antislavery Impulse, 1830-1844. By Gilbert Hobbs Barnes. (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1933. ix + 298 pp. Works 
consulted and notes. $3.50.) 

This well documented work is without doubt a significant contribution 
to the understanding of the anti-slavery crusade when at length it took 
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n an aggressive character and helped to reshape the forces of sec- 
nalism in the United States. With new and important materials from 
the Weld-Grimké correspondence, which the author and Professor 
Dwight L. Dumond are editing for the Beveridge publications, this study 


ent by ealling attention to the importance of the forces that operated 

and out of the West and that have been obscured by the emphasis 

eed upon the Garrison leadership in New England. 

That there were two geographical centers of anti-slavery agitation, 
New England and the West, has long been clear to students of the slavery 

ntroversy. But the reforming zeal of New England liberals has with 
out doubt been given undue emphasis in standard appraisals of the cru- 

ide. Mr. Barnes labors with some gusto to overthrow the ‘‘ Garrison 
legend,’’ at times to the point, perhaps, of undermining the just claims 

f the Boston erusader. For Garrisonism was, as Mr. Barnes admits, a 
real and persistent influence that must be reckoned with. That with his 
intransigeney and his rancorous denunciation he failed to attract and 
hold many who were ready to enlist in the cause was clear even in the 
New England phase of the crusade. Mr. Barnes’s pen effectively portrays 
the developments by which Garrison’s delusion of his grandeur was chal- 
lenged to the point where he had to draw up recruits and import a ma- 
jority of his own to win an empty victory in the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, which, with the creation of the rival America and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, was left with ‘‘a total membership, of only six hundred 

uls.’’ Garrison, proclaimed by the Boston abolitionists as the ‘‘great 
leader,’’ became with his loyal little following ‘‘dead weights in the 
abolition cause.’’ 

But the author makes his volume a study of the anti-slavery ‘‘im 
pulse.’’ On this point it seems clear that the revivalistic forces at work 
among western Presbyterians loom up as an important factor in the 
spread of the anti-slavery cause. These give a new significance first to the 
work of Charles G. Finney and then to that of his worthy disciple, 
Theodore D. Weld. The latter, a leader of most self-effacing modesty, had 
the courage of his conviction, which made him ‘‘the most mobbed man 
in the United States,’’ and a winsome missionary zeal that made converts 


from the ranks of his erst-while opponents, converts whom he promptly 


turned into missionaries in the cause. Weld’s torch lighted or revived the 
fires of anti-slavery zeal in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, and even 
parts of New England, although he preferred to leave the East and 
particularly the large cities to the labors of others. Unlike Garrison who 
first won his hearing and then encountered denunciation, Weld and his 
western associates ‘‘first encountered hostility and then secured a hear- 
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ing.’ The propaganda methods which made such substantial headway 
in the West are carefully depicted in this study and add fresh laurels 
to the Weld following. 

Mr. Barnes has achieved distinct success in the difficult task of depict- 
ing the cross currents in the abolition movement. The difficulties caused 
by tying up the woman’s rights question with the anti-slavery cause 
were revealed in the campaign which the Grimké sisters launched in 
Massachusetts with Garrison’s encouragement. Soon it became evident 
that the Boston abolitionists, keen for woman’s rights in the abstract, 
were casting upon this cause ‘‘the same odium of narrow fanaticism and 
brawling intolerance which had cursed the antislavery agitation from 
the beginning.’’ Weld and his associates were champions of the rights of 
women in fact as well as in theory but they felt that the Garrisonian 
agitation ‘‘did harm not only to the cause of the slaves but to the wom 
en’s cause itself.’’ The study concludes with a picture of the abolition 
lobby, at Washington, finally led by Weld himself, securing the activ: 
cooperation of a group of insurgent Whig congressmen whose spirit was 
carried over into the political agitation that grew by leaps and bounds 
after 1844 while the moral ferment stirred up by the anti-slavery hosts 
spread westward into new fields of anti-slavery agitation. It would seem, 
however, that more attention might have been paid to the Illinois area 
even in the earlier period; even the activities of Elijah P. Lovejoy are 
only casually considered. It remains still for some one, in the spirit of 
Mr. Barnes’s monograph, to appraise the currents and cross currents of 
the later phases of the abolition crusade. 

W. RLU. A.C. C 


Mary Lincoln: Wife and Widow. Part I. By Carl Sandburg. Part II, 
Letters, Documents and Appendix. By Paul M. Angle. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1932, xii + 357 pp. Illustrations. 
$3.00. ) ; 

Mrs. Abraham Lincoln: A Study of Her Personality and Her Influence 
on Lincoln. By W. A. Evans. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1952 
xiii + 364 + xiii pp. Illustrations and bibliography. $4.00.) 

Mr. Sandburg, in his volume, attempts something of a full length 
biography of the wife of the ‘‘rail splitter.’’ Using the contemporary 
documentary evidence he has disposed of the traditional accounts of th 
courtship of Lineoln and Mary Todd, as offered in the vast body of 
reminiscent and biographical material, and shown that Lincoln’s court- 
ship was complicated not by the jilting of his sweetheart from Kentucky 
on their original wedding day but by a nervous breakdown — diagnosed 
as ‘‘hypochondriasm’’ — which was seriously aggravated but not caused 
by the cancellation of his engagement in January, 1841. The evidence 
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shows quite definitely that the basic attachment of the couple continued 
through the period in which Lincoln was gradually recovering his poise 
ind that the stories of complicating attachments with Matilda Edwards 
and Sarah Rickard merely grew out of the efforts of his friend, Joshua 
Speed, to conceal some of his own amorous affairs. In the same way little 
substance is found for the stories of Mary Todd’s flirtation with Stephen 
A. Douglas. Indeed, in his appendix Sandburg offers a neat critique of 
the contradictory evidence on the Lincoln-Todd courtship. 

The conjugal relations of the Lincoln’s are sympathetically depicted 
as a genuine mutual attachment in which Lincoln showed ever increasing 
poise and self-possession and in which his wife revealed in her inereas- 
ingly frequent tantrums the advance of the cerebral malady that event- 
ially, after Willie’s and Lincoln’s deaths, completely destroyed at times 
her capacity for self-control. Certain portions of the White House nar- 


rative draw largely upon such reminiscent material as that of Mary 


Clemmer Ames. But the newspaper materials have also been used to 
good effect and the conflicting contemporary impressions revealed. Mr. 
Sandburg is apparently not aware of the hght which a certain item in 
the correspondence of Senator James R. Doolittle — preserved in the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin — throws upon the relations be- 
tween husband and wife that followed discovery of Mrs. Lincoln’s un- 
fortunate extravagances in personal expenditure. The serious Lincoln 
student will find the extensive collection of letters that Mr. Angle has 
dited important material for a better understanding of both of the 
Lincolns. The editorial work is of a high order. 

Of similar seope to Mr. Sandburg’s biography is the volume by the 
medical authority, Dr. William A. Evans, which is in certain particulars 
even more detailed in its treatment of Mrs. Lincoln. The work attempts, 
however, what is essentially a pathological study of Mrs. Lincoln’s 
malady and the author has to this end consulted specialists in mental 
diseases to help him in his long range diagnosis. Preliminary attention 

given to hereditary factors and environmental forces that influenced 
her personality and helped to determine her behavior. Her political 
ambitions for her husband, her social aspirations, and her financial 
worries and extravagancies are studied with especial care because of the 
obvious influence they exercised upon her later aberrations. There are 
various aspects of the volume, aside from the unorthodox footnote cita 
tions, that suggest the distinctions between such a study and the usual 
historico-biographical treatment. Yet the student of history can only 
feel grateful for this study of Lincoln’s spouse in the light of modern 
medical science. 


wW.R.U. A.C. C. 
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Lincoln, 1854-1861: Being the Day-by-Day Activities of Abraham Lin- 
coln from January 1, 1854 to March 4, 1861. By Paul M. Angle. 
(Springfield, Illinois: The Abraham Lincoln Association, 1933, 
xxx -+ 400 pp. Appendix.) 

If there is any American whose every day life arrests the attention of 
the American public it is Abraham Lincoln. The Abraham Lincoln Asso- 
ciation has published seven day-by-day accounts of Lincoln’s life — on 
for each of the years covered by this volume. These publications stim- 
ulated interest in his daily record and brought to light new materials. 
These new materials enlarge and correct the record which is now pub- 
lished in a convenient single volume. 

The form in which the work has appeared is unique. Each page is 
divided into seven spaces with room for only seven printed lines. Of 
the three thousand days to be accounted for, the compiler has found 
evidence for almost sixty per cent and the remaining forty per cent are 
blanks. The record is more complete in the later than in the earlier years 
Lincoln’s activities for each day are entered in very brief form — not 
infrequently with a short quotation indicating an important position 
that he assumed on that day. Each entry includes the citation of authority 
and the location of the source. 

The design of the work implied great difficulties and it is interesting to 
discover a sixty per cent realization. The most fruitful sources were th: 
court records, local newspapers, manuscripts, and the numerous pub 
lished works. It is evident that the work will constitute a significant 
ready reference for this period of Lincoln’s career, and yet it has the 
serious defect of very limited information. The work will contribute 1 
the reader’s concept of the Lincoln of the 1850’s. The reviewer was im 
pressed with the volume and significance of his law practice as well as 
his devotion to politics during campaigns. With this work it may lb 
assumed that Lincoln’s travels of this period are adequately recorded 

The compiler has prepared a twenty page introduction. This consists 
of a condensed narrative touching the political scenes in which Lincoln 
was a conspicuous actor. This introduction serves its purpose admirably, 
but it is too selective to present a balanced picture of the issues in- 
troduced. 


University of Nebraska J. L. SELLERS 


Unionism and Reconstruction in Tennessee, 1860-1869. By James Welch 
Patton. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1934. 

xii + 267 pp. Illustrations and bibliography. $3.50.) 
For thirty-five years, while the Reconstruction period in other south- 
ern states was being examined by competent scholars, two feeble pamph- 
lets have constituted the menographie literature of reconstruction in 
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lennessee. It was a commendable impulse which sent Professor Patton 
fill this gap. Unlike its sister states of the Confederacy, Tennessee was 
constructed by home talent. East Tennessee Unionists, completely out 
sympathy with the other sections of their state, played the role ir 
Nashville that the carpetbaggers played in the rest of the South. Vio 
nee, bloodshed, and a vindictive spirit of proscription characterized 
the rule of the Unionists and their governor, the ‘‘ Fighting Parson,’’ 
William G. Brownlow. 

Beginning with the movement for secession which he attributes 
irgely to the influence of Governor Isham G. Harris — the author ear 
ries his story through the ‘‘revolt’’ of the East Tennesseans, and into the 
military governorship of Andrew Johnson and the Brownlow régime. 
He ends with the ‘‘return of the Conservatives’’ in 1869. Much of the 
book is eoneerned with Brownlow’s activities, and the author, looking 

Brownlow objectively, sagely concludes that while he was ‘‘ intense 
in his prejudices, extreme in his actions, and at times inconsistent in his 

licies,”” he was nevertheless ‘‘guided throughout his gubernatorial 
career by a determined and unremitting desire to restore the state as 
speedily as possible. to its former position in the Union.’’ To accom 
plish this end, the governor identified himself with the Radicals in Con 
gress, even swallowing, for the sake of the state, their distasteful Negro 
policy. This course, the author thinks, ‘‘deserves much commendation’’ 

r it ‘‘saved the state from the disasters of congressional military 
reconstruction. ’’ 

In addition to a survey of Brownlow’s rule, there are chapters on the 
negro in polities, the Freedman’s Bureau, and the Ku Klux Klan, but 
one looks in vain for a treatment of social and economic factors. Al 
though political carpetbaggers did not control the state government, 
economie carpetbaggers reaped an even greater harvest in Tennessee 
than in the rest of the South. Mines, railroads, and factories played a 
large part in Tennessee’s development during this period, and their in 
fluence ought not to be ignored. Reconstruction in Tennessee was more 
than a political upset: it was essentially a political and social revolution. 
[t is unfortunate that the author has limited himself so exclusively to the 
political aspects of his story, but within these limits he has made a real, 
and badly needed contribution to the literature of the period. 


University of Wisconsin W. B. HEsseLTINE 


[he Election of 1868: The Democratic Effort to Regain Control. By 
Charles H. Coleman. (New York: The Columbia University Press, 
1933. 407 pp. Appendices and bibliography. $5.00.) 


More accurately described by its subtitle than by its title, this study 
aces the muddled condition of the Democratic party in 1868. With no 
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consideration of social, and little of economic, conditions, the author 
presents the purely political problem of why the Democrats, polling 
from 45 to 49 per cent of the popular vote in preceding campaigns, 
failed to carry the election. The answer he finds in the weakness of thy 
party platform, and the unfortunate selection of Seymour and Blair 
Contributing factors were the control of the Negro vote by the Repub 
licans, and the mistaken zeal of ex-Confederates who vociferously en- 
dorsed the Democratic ticket. The party, moreover, contained too many 
diverse elements to be successful. But ‘‘considering everything,’’ tly 
author coneludes, **the Democrats did remarkably well. The party wes 
reorganized while under fire, and succeeded in polling a majority of the 
white voters of the country.’’ In addition, the Democrats frightened the 
Republicans into nominating Grant! 

Such conclusions are neither new nor startling, but the author has done 
a real service in presenting an adequate digest of the available material on 
the Democratic campaign. It is to be regretted that a similar examination 
was not made of Republican party tactics. Space out of proportion to his 
real importance is devoted to a detailed tracing of the tortuous course of 
Chief Justice Chase. The book is marred by poor proofreading, mistakes 
appearing on about half the pages. There is an index which, unfortunately 
does not list the newspapers discussed in the text. Appendices give the 
percentages of Democratic votes in elections from 1864 to 1868, the vote 
by ballots in the Democratic Convention, and the presidential vote by 
States. 


University of Wisconsin W. B. HESSELTINE 


Mark Twain, Son of Missouri. By Minnie M. Brashear. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1934. xvi + 294 pp. Maps, illus- 
trations, and bibliography. $3.00.) 

If the radical critics ever read anything except each other’s works, 
the legend of the cultural barrenness of the American frontier in the 
nineteenth century would by this time be deleted from the record. Mr. 
DeVoto recently demolished the naive belief of Messrs. Brooks and Frank 
that the frontier was a drab and joyless region, but in so doing revealed 
an equally naive conviction that Mark Twain grew up beyond the shadow 
of Europe. Now Miss Brashear corrects Mr. DeVoto. 

Her book is the most exhaustive study which has ever been made of 
Mark Twain’s earliest writings and of the cultural backgrounds of 
pioneer Missouri as they colored those writings. All Mark’s juvenile 
contributions to his brother’s newspaper are here for the first time made 
easily accessible for the general reader. Unless major documents stil! 
unknown should turn up, the book is definitive. In fact, only two serious 
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harges ean be brought against it: it is too thorough, and it 
written. 

In a laudable desire to miss nothing which might be a clue, Miss 
Brashear overloads her work. Four pages of fine-spun conjecture are too 
much to devote to a passing reference to Tom Hood in one of Mark’s 
arly letters; it is needless to heap up proof that a lad beginning his 
wequaintance with literature before 1850 was familiar with the classics 

the eighteenth century. Some things may be taken for granted. If 
there were proof that Mark had not read Pope or Addison or Fielding 
or Johnson, it would be worth comment. 

The style is frequently awkward, and occasionally lapses into down- 
right bad English. The catalogue in chapter II of the persons and things 
which the Clemens family, enroute to Florida, ‘‘probably’’ saw or 
‘‘may’’ have met is intolerably monotonous; to speak of ‘‘a one-fourth 
olumn eulogy’’ (p. 144) is gratuitously clumsy; Sam Clemens — or 
anyone else whose existence is indubitable — ought not to be ealled a 
‘problematical’’ child (p. 85). It was Jed Smith and not William Ash- 
ley who discovered South Pass (p. 34) ; a misprint in a footnote on page 
(6 makes the Santa Fe trade begin a century too early. Mark was twenty 
four, not twenty, when he described Church’s ‘‘ The Heart of the Andes’’ 

192). Finally, the hackneyed quotation about the rivermen being 
‘‘half horse, half alligator’’ (p. 149), ought to be given a well-earned 


rest. 


W. R. U. J. DELANCEY FERGUSON 
Wyatt Earp: Frontier Marshal. By Stuart H. Lake. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1931. xiv + 392 pp. Illustrations. $3.50. 

In that ‘‘land of men, guns, and horses where anything can happen,’’ 
the fearless, level-eyed, gun-toting marshal, terror of all bad men and 
‘‘hard eases,’’ is as stereotyped a character as ever stalked through wood 
pulp or enthralled the front row of small boys at the neighborhood 
movie. To find one in the flesh, one whose appearance and exploits 
would satisfy the most exacting scenario writer, to write a biography of 
him with enough pictures to convince the most skeptical reader that 
such a person did really exist, is a good deal like publishing the life and 

tters of Ned Buntline or Jack Dalton. This, Stuart N. Lake has done 
in his Wyatt Earp, Frontier Marshal. Somehow, such things belong 
romance and not to fact. 


+ 
) 


The Earp clan moved out of the southern highlands in the early 
eighteen-hundreds, spent a generation or two in Kentucky and the Old 
Northwest and then, in the sixties when ‘‘our hero’’ was in his 


teens, 


took up the long trail to California. As muleskinner, stage driver, and 
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buffalo hunter, young Earp served his apprenticeship in the roaring, 
fighting West of the seventies. Here he learned the whole art of gun 
fighting — beat your opponent to the draw and shoot straight. So expert 
did he become, that Ellsworth, Wichita, Dodge City, Kansas, and Tomb- 
stone, Arizona called on him to fill the perilous position of town mar- 
shal. Sometimes alone, sometimes aided by his three brothers, all notable 
gun fighters, he tamed the worst cowboy who ever rode in off the range 
to ‘‘tree’’ the town or shot it out with the most ruthless killers of the 
plains. 

From long conversations with Earp and from old newspaper files, Mr. 
Lake has built up a fascinating and thrilling narrative. It is the story of 
a brave man and a gallant gentleman who played a noteworthy part in 
the winning of the West. 


University of Minnesota Ernest 8S. Oseoop 


John Hay: From Poetry to Politics. By Tyler Dennett. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company, 1933. xi + 476 pp. Illustrations, bib- 
liography, and appendices. $3.75.) 

In this excellent biography one finds an authoritative, full length por- 
trait of John Hay, a writer and student by choice, a diplomat from in- 
clination, and a statesman by accident. Born ‘‘on the authentic frontier,”’ 
John Hay ‘‘was never a farmer’s boy. His traditions were not of the 
wilderness and the prairie, but of the village’’ and the city. His view- 
point was cosmopolitan, his inclinations were for the finer things of life. 
He preferred the salon to the public meeting hall, the aristocrat in 
thought, speech, and mode of living to the plebian, the man in the street. 

Hay’s fame is securely anchored on a twin foundation of literary 
achievement and success in diplomacy. Between the two, lay a period 
of development that made the transition from the writer to the diplomat 
both easy and successful. His early poetic successes and his association 
with Lincoln gave to Hay the reputation, the contacts, and the back- 
ground against which it seemed natural and logical to project a career 
in diplomacy. ‘‘To attempt a final determination of what the Lincoln 
association meant in John Hay’s life is impossible. . . . It is clear that 
from the fame of his service under Lincoln, Hay derived a large part of 
his capital for successful living in America.’’ Though he ‘‘never became 
like Lincoln, he did, in the end, become less like the John Hay he other- 
wise might have been.”’ 

Nearly ten years after Lincoln’s death, Hay married and in so doing 
gained that ‘‘free hand’’ that made it possible for him to let education 
serve ‘‘only as an ornament.’’ In the twenty years that followed, Hay, 


first in Cleveland, and then in Washington (to which he soon removed 
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wrote books.’’ In this period he moved naturally from poetry to poli- 
s. As Henry Adams remarked: ‘‘In Washington, Hay was the only 
mpetent man in the party for diplomatic work. The Republican leaders 


eated [him] as one of themselves; they asked his services and took his 











money ...; but they never needed him in equivalent office.’ 





As his reputation grew and his contacts widened and increased in 
imber, intimacy, and importance, he became the logical man for Pres 
ident MeKinley to send to the Court of St. James. In this station he 











jitomized the best in American life and manners. He ‘‘aecepted the 











ce as he found it and showed forth its character. ... | His] versatility 











tched the expansiveness of the period,’’ and, at the same time, he 


had a good business sense.’ 
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The close of the Spanish-American War found Hay back in Wash- | 
ston, as secretary of state, charged with the responsibility of officiating 

t the nation’s coming of age. In the seven years that followed, he placed | 
his reputation on a substantial, enduring base, though he can hardly be | 
ranked with secretaries of state who have originated policies and carried 
| 


gh specific measures. Essentially, he improvised on already pre 
pared, substantial foundations of fact, law, and precedent. The Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty sought to perpetuate the principle of neutralization 
already promulgated, fifty years before, in the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 
Hay’s part in the Alaskan Boundary Settlement, the Samoan contro- 




















versy, and the recognition of Panama was more or less routine. It is | 
vith the so-called ‘‘Open Door’’ notes which ‘‘did more than all of 
his... achievements to perpetuate his fame’’ that Hay’s name is most 
ntimately connected. He was prominently identified with McKinleyism 
which Henry Adams characterized as ‘‘the system of combination, con 
lidation, trusts, realized at home and realizeable abroad.’’ 
Dr. 





























Dennett has distorted nothing and omitted nothing. This biog- 








raphy goes far to offset Thayer’s sacrifice of Hay’s reputation in favor 





Theodore Roosevelt’s. Basing his narrative on unpublished man- 
iseript material and a careful study of published works and official 
documents, the author has presented a sympathetic, but accurate account 














f Hay’s varied career. He summarizes him as that ‘‘many-sided Amer- 








n of the Gilded Age,’’ who, ‘‘indolent by nature . . . worked hard”’ 








‘an individualist, a better man than his party,’’ who ‘‘in a rather 
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, masterful age . . . achieved a better part’’ by overcoming him- 
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There is a bibliography and a catalogue of Hay’s writings. The book 
is illustrated and there is a good index. 


Great Neck, New York 









Tuomas Rosson Hay 
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They Had Their Hour. By Marquis James. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs. 
Merrill Company, 1934. Notes. $2.75.) 

[heir hours’’ are the melodramatic apotheoses of fourteen persons — 
persons in the juridical sense, for a railroad and a lottery company are 
among the protagonists of these narratives. Mr. James avers his inability 
to provide bibliographies in that, after the serial publication of these 
sketches, he destroyed his data. Yet the account of the juncture of the 
Union Pacifie and its western helpmate need not have employed any 
other source than the one book, Perkins’ Trails, Rails, and War. Two 
Civil War narratives—the Unionists’ theft of the General on the 
Western and Atlantic Railroad; and the escape of the Confederate spy, 
Captain H. B. Shaw, from his detention in 1863 — may be similarly un. 
complicated in origin. 

A few other sketches are hardly important. ‘‘The Life and Death of 
Dick Yeager’’ is a second-rate discussion of a third-rate outlaw, repro- 
ducing direct conversations which must depend for their authenticity 
upon the inspired reporters of Oklahoma newspapers, or upon cracker. 
box hearsay. The gallery of Yeager’s crimes is inadequate ; the protagon- 
ist remains vague and undefined; and one, reading that Yeager ‘‘ with 
the reins looped about his neck and playing a mouth organ . . . rode 
through the line of unsuspecting vigilantes,’’ finds difficulty in swallow- 
ing this morsel without the oil of authority. The account of the Arnold- 
André collusion does not take advantage of the recent Arnold discoveries, 
and by skirting the question of the traitor’s motives seriously weakens 
the whole fabric. ‘‘Benjamin Franklin, Electrician’’ is altogether un- 
fortunate; his kite-flying was not nearly, Mr. James to the contrary, the 
‘‘hour’’ of Franklin’s career. In this uneven company the presence of 
several narratives of richly satisfying merit must be emphatically noted 
The three essays which deal with the murder of Lincoln, the corraling 
of the fugitive conspirators, and their partial expiation, form the bes 
account of this matter yet written. The story of the Louisiana Lottery, 
made vivid by the free use of Louisiana newspapers of 1888, should be a 
useful correlative to the better-known stories of political corruption in 
the post-bellum era. Mr. James’s tale of the fall of the Alamo is a bit of 
sturdy research, with added delight because the author has not been 
deceived by the romantic aura which ordinarily veils the fact that the 
San Antonio garrison was stupidly left to its fate simply by the inability 
of the Texan leaders to codperate with one another. 

Mr. James is not a literary historian — although Professor Hockett 
may very reasonably demand chapter and verse for several interesting 
statements in the chapter which treats of Jefferson’s activities in Phila- 
delphia in 1787. The author is, rather, a journalistic historian — one of 
rare conscientiousness. Mr. James’s surefooted pedestrian style creates 


oer 
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or no, rememberable sentences; the decorative effect is instead in 

the structural arrangement. The honored precept of beginning an 
article with a ‘‘punch’’ is obeyed, by the dislocation of an event from 
its place in the time-sequence. Or a minor character is thrust forward 
for preliminary emphasis —as in the Booth narrative, which devotes 
. first sixteen hundred words to Lewis Payne. In the sketch of the 
oming of the Pilgrims, in which Captain Thomas Jones is put to un- 
sual use as the protagonist, Mr. James’s technique achieves a positively 


rilliant result. In the sketch of Jefferson it is the means of his undoing. 


Chicago, Illinois E. Dovetas BRANCH 


Philosophy of Henry George. By George Raymond Geiger. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. xix + 581 pp. Frontispiece. 
$3.00. ) 

The reviewer recently completed a twelve month’s camera-equipped 
esearch tour of the states of the great Mississippi Valley and the Old 
South. The most striking thing in the twenty thousand manuscripts col- 
ected covering the period of years embraced by Henry George’s active 
political career is the evidence of progress and poverty. One may quarrel! 
with the eure which the great single taxer proposed for society’s ills, 
but he cannot effectively refute his economic thesis. 

Henry George conceived his philosophy in poverty. Hungry at times 
to the point of violence and so poor always in his early years that his 
family suffered for the simplest necessities, he nevertheless wrote an 
intellectual — not a physical — philosophy of economic man. He is large- 
‘remembered as a single taxer, but his real importance rests on more 
stable ground. He perceived the complex problems of society more clearly 
than did any of his contemporaries; he formulated a comprehensive 
practical philosophy. George saw that the much-boasted ‘‘ rugged individ- 
ialism’’ of America might be but a license of the few. The progress he 
‘bserved was to him a spurious progress, but the poverty he beheld was 
n all-pervading giant whose enervating grasp robbed society of real 
‘;complishment. 


Mr. Geiger has written a lengthy and timely book. He rightly touches 
n all phases of George’s philosophy. The first two chapters are splendid, 


+ 


it the reviewer must confess that the long, involved sentences (for 


example, see the sixty-nine word sentence on page 162) teeming with 
philosophie vocabulary somewhat becloud at times a subject already 
lificult of understanding. The index is ample. The economist will no 
loubt quarrel with Mr. Geiger over some of his economic interpretations; 
the historian will not find the book thoroughly usable. 


Temple University James A, BARNES 
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One Hundred Years of Land Values in Chicago: The Relationship of the 
Growth of Chicago to the Rise in Its Land Values, 1830-1933. By 
Homer Hoyt. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1933. 
xxxii + 519 pp. Illustrations, tables, appendixes, and bibliography. 
$5.00.) 

The author of this monograph enjoyed advantages which historians 
often dream of, but comparatively seldom enjoy. He was a practical 
real estate man, who for several years had studied and taught economics. 
He enjoyed the powerful support, financial and otherwise, of the Chi- 
cago Title and Trust Company ; and he was enabled to devote eight years 
to the preparation of the monograph. 

Of such an author one may reasonably expect much, nor will one, in 
the present instance, be disappointed. No study closely comparable to 
this has ever been made, and as pioneer work, some of the conclusions 
reached may ultimately be disclosed to be invalid. However this may be, 
the author’s task seems to have been performed with an unusual degree 
of care and thoroughness, and the study takes instant rank as a notable 
contribution to the history of Chicago in particular and of the growth 
and shifting of metropolitan land values in general. 

In this brief review, no effort can be made to traverse the mass of 
intricate detail and factual array which fills the book. Slightly more 
than half the volume is devoted to an historical narration of the relation 
of the growth of Chicago to the rise in its land values in the period 
1830-1933. Part II, comprising pages 270-427, is an analysis of the 
relationship disclosed in the earlier historical narration. Three appen- 
dices, 103 illustrations, and 103 analytical tables complete the volume. 

A few statements of doubtful accuracy or more than doubtful literary 
style, have been noted. The reviewer understands that geologists com- 
monly assign a far more recent date to the ice-age than does the author 
(p. 7). The land cession of 1795 at Chicago was a tract six miles square, 
instead of six square miles (p. 10). That Green Bay was ‘‘a British out- 
post until 1812 (pp. 10 and 14) is erroneous, at least in the literal mean. 
ing of the statement. A very few misprints haye been noted (pp. 30, 219. 
Editorial oversight was strangely remiss in passing the third sentence on 
page 239. These, however, are but minor blemishes on a fine and scholarly 
study. 

Burton Historical Commission, Detroit M. M. Qvaire 


The Rise of the City, 1878-1898. By Arthur Meier Schlesinger. A Jistory 
of American Ivfe. Vol. X. Edited by Arthur M. Schlesinger and 
Dixon Ryan Fox. xvi + 494 pp. Illustrations and critical essay © 
authorities. $4.00.) 

In writing this volume Mr. Schlesinger labored under two heavy hand 
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caps. In the first place, he covers twenty years which have no essential 
ity. Social history is a fluid affair at best, defying the attempt to set 
boundaries about any chronological segments of it. Yet in this History 
American Infe some volumes have certain advantages over others, 
The Revolutionary years are really a fairly unified period in social his- 
ry; so are the Federalist-Republican years; so are the Civil War 
years; and so are the Reconstruction years, coinciding as they do with 
the post-bellum boom and post-bellum depression. But the year 1898 
is no logical terminus or starting-point in American social history, and 
Mr. Schlesinger’s book has the air of being artificially chopped off to fit 
space-requirements. The second handicap is more serious, still. Previous 
volumes in the series have dealt with economic, cultural, and sociological 
topies as a closely interrelated whole. But Mr. Schlesinger consented to a 
divorcee; he treats cultural and sociological history, while Miss Tarbell is 
later to deal with economic institutions and changes for the same years. 
Such a division is unhappy. It is impossible to explain social factors 
without constant reference to economic factors, and vice versa. To take 
the central theme of the book, it is impossible to expound urban changes 
without a complete understanding of the economic phenomena involved 
in migration, immigration, factory growth, rural income, housing, trans- 
portation, and a long et cetera, all outside Mr. Schlesinger’s purview. At 
every turn he is hampered by his inability to cite economic causes for 
social results, or describe economic results from social causes. He has 
parted a seamless garment, and Miss Tarbell’s book will in turn suffer 
from the fact. 

Yet in spite of these handicaps the author has produced one of the 
ablest volumes in the whole series, and one of the most valuable books of 
American history published in recent years. The reader becomes aware 
that he is seeing only half the moon, and that Miss Tarbell will have to 
take him around to the other side; but he does see this half with extra- 
ordinary thoroughness and clarity. The merits of the book arise from 
Mr. Schlesinger’s immense industry in searching the huge field of social 
detail, his vigor in digesting or at least compressing it, his accuracy, 
and his ability to create a pattern out of what at first would seem con- 
fused and unrelated. By 1890 American life was a far ery from what it 
had been in the simple days of 1850; it was a welter of multitudinous, 
complex, and swift-moving currents. No one idea could begin to embrace 
it, but Mr. Schlesinger’s chief synthesiziing principle, the urbanization 
of the United States, is perhaps the most nearly adequate. Urbanization 
was a world wide phenomenon, striking the key of social change not only 
in Europe and America but Argentina and Australia. It affected every 
side of this country’s national existence. Mr. Schlesinger begins with 
chapters on the New South and New West which have comparatively 
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little to do with urban factors. But he then goes on to treat the lure of 
the city, the character of city life, and the impress which the city laid 
upon education, literature, art, politics, the relations of the sexes, modes 
of life, and all the rest of it. Particularly valuable are the chapters on 
“‘The Educational Revival,’’ ‘‘The Urban World,’’ and ‘‘Society’s 
Wards.’’ One could wish at times that the author had a stronger sense 
for color. Yet as a whole the book is not merely a tremendous repository 
of facts, but possesses form, force, and readability. 

While one of its principal virtues is its thoroughness, it is not without 
lacunae. Social history without omissions would be intolerable, and the 
writer must be allowed a certain choice, but some of Mr. Schlesinger’s 
are curious. In his treatment of magazines he omits those striking period. 
icals the Arena and the Forum, the one the most vigorously crusading 
monthly, the other under Walter Hines Page the most interesting. In 
describing changes in diet but a single sentence is given to the package 
foods which wrought such a revolution in the American pantry; the 
ready-cooked cereals which put Battle Creek on the map in this period 
are not mentioned; the role of the refrigerator car in bringing fresh 
meats, southern vegetables, and Florida and California fruit to the cities 
is passed over; and there are no facts or names relating to the rise of 
soft drinks, though Coea Cola and Clicquot Club Ginger Ale were both 
known by 1890. The treatment of scholarship and science might wel! 
have been broadened; one searches in vain for the names of Asa Gray, 
Francis James Child, Ira Remsen, Nathaniel Shaler, John W. Burgess, 
Carroll D. Wright, Herman Von Holst, and H. H. Furness. To this re- 
viewer the treatment of literature seemed the most unsatisfactory part 
of the book. Howells, whose novels are a magnificent panorama of Amer- 
ican social life in the eighties and nineties, is passed over with a meagre 
paragraph; Hamlin Garland, who portrayed as no one else the misery 
and injustice which lay behind the Populist revolt, is allowed (as : 
writer) but two sentences; and a number of important names, like Octave 
Thanet, author of the best fictional treatment of the Knights of Labor, 
are wholly omitted. Some of Mr. Schlesinger’s statements leave one dis- 
trustful of his literary background; as when he places Bjérnson and 
Gogol among the ‘‘mordant literary realists.’’ Again, in his discussion 


of moral and reformative movements one looks in vain for the work of 
Josephine Shaw Lowell, John Shaw Billings, and Nathan Straus. South- 
erners might object that in the treatment of colleges both Goucher and 
Tulane, which belong to this period, are omitted. 

Yet Dr. Schlesinger has fairly set a standard for the other writers of 
his series. Social history is fully satisfactory only in the hands of a 
genius; and work like Macaulay’s incomparable third chapter, or the 
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frst chapters of Henry Adams, appears only at long intervals. But this 


lume has much more interpretive strength than most writing of the 


/ 


wt, and in its diligent and perceptive scholarship it is almost a model. 
It shows how neglected the history of the period between Reconstruc 

m and the World War really is, and points to some of the important 
roads for its further exploitation. 


Columbia University ALLAN NEVINS 


wre Hands and Stone Walls: Some Recollections of a Side-Line Re- 
former. By Charles Edward Russell. (New York: Charles Seribner’s 
Sons, 1933. xii + 441 pp. Illustrations. $3.00. 

This reminiscence immediately suggests comparison with Lincoln 

Steffens’ autobiography, as it deals to a large extent with the same move- 

nents and similar ideas. It is evident, too, that Russell intends his book 
be a refutation of the ‘‘lovely melancholy’’ that characterizes Steffens’ 

rearward view. The bare hands of reform in Russell’s mind have been 

to modify the stone walls of privilege. 


In his two capacities of journalist and reformer, Russell has been close 
to several important movements in American life. Beginning with free 


‘ade in the early eighties and ending with the recent Philippine Inde- 
pendence bill, he records personal experiences, analyzes the evils that 
stimulated the demand for specific reforms, points out the weaknesses 
of each movement, and evaluates the improvement in national life each 
brought about. Regarding the last he is emphatic in contrast to Steffens’ 
tendency to deny the possibility of permanent improvement except by 
thoroughgoing Marxian reorganization. Russell is an able advocate and 
makes some telling arguments for the success of certain movements, al- 
though he too finds most reforms weak because they attack symptoms 
rather than the profit system. As his vision and sympathies extended be- 
yond the boundaries of the United States, his activities included reform 
or nationalistic movements regarding India, Ireland, the Philippines, 
and revolutionary Russia. It is indicative of the character of Russell’s 
socialism that his sympathies in the last case were with the Kerensky 
croup. 

Readers will find these parts of the volume of special interest and 
value: excellent reproductions of eighteen contemporary cartoons deal- 
ing with reform movements, a deserved eulogy of James Baird Weaver, 
an interesting description of the work of the Socialist party in the first 
decade of the century, and an account of experiences with certain phases 
of the muckraking movement. As the author seems to write chiefly from 
memory, it would be easy to question some of his statements of fact. 


Probably his most interesting suggestion is the interpretation of the 
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Progressive party of 1912 as a split in the industrial backing of the 
Republican party. This has some support in Bowers’ Beveridge and the 
Progressive Era, but hardly enough to justify Russell’s emphasis. 

In one sense the book is an apology for Russell’s own career. Accord. 
ingly he finds that his course in the past was singularly correct on al! 
major questions. Toward the proof of this, especially in the case of his 
attitude toward the World War, he devotes considerable energy that 
does not contribute to the main purpose of the book. Here as elsewhere 
it is special pleading, unenlightened by the tolerance and critical reéyal- 
uation that makes Steffens’ book such an interesting commentary. 


University of Missouri ELMER ELLIs 


Once Upon a Time and Today. By Maud Nathan. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1933. 327 pp. Illustrations and appendices. $2.50.) 

These interesting reminiscences of a descendant of Portuguese Jewry 
— with a family tree which may not only be traced to Revolutionary days 
but which boasts of such illustrious appendages as Rabbi Gershom 
Mendes Seixas, Emma Lazarus, Robert Nathan, and Benjamin Nathan 
Cardozo — is somewhat more than just another autobiography. Written 
at the age of seventy, it substantiates the author’s viewpoint that ‘‘it 
makes no difference whether we be sixty, seventy, or eighty, life still 
holds new interests, new possibilities,’’ and ‘‘the real secret lies in being 
ready to adapt oneself to new conditions as they arise, to engage in new 
activities, to use the wisdom that the years have brought, not to simulate 
a superficial youthfulness, but to form a sympathetic bond with youth 
that will enable us to glimpse new vistas, to explore with them new 
paths.”’ 

For such individuals as Mrs. Nathan, life will never grow stale. Writ 
ing with a verve and a sprightliness her facile pen skims delightfully 
over an uneventful childhood in the New York of the sixties, a brie! 
interlude in Green Bay, Wisconsin, and a girlhood marriage. Then fol- 
low in quick succession a trip abroad; prominence in social life; the 
tragic loss of an only daughter; a widening of social and political inter- 
ests; crusading for the Consumer’s League — that pioneer organization 
that helped bring about better working conditions for shop girls — the 
full story of which is told in Mrs. Nathan’s earlier volume, The Story of 
an Epoch Making Movement ; a second visit to London; campaigning for 
civic reform, and a little later, for woman suffrage; interesting experi- 
ences in Europe at the outbreak of the World War; a convention of the 
International Suffrage Alliance at Geneva; and a trip to the Orient. 

The volume is crowded with anecdotes and impressions of national and 
international personalities with whom Mrs. Nathan has made contacts 
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in her long and busy career, as well as interspersed with interesting side- 
lights on the life and customs of the past and present both in New York 
and abroad. For example, one learns that forty years ago a lone woman 
could not secure accomodations at a New York hotel, nor be served in 
the dining room if unaccompanied by a male escort; one discovers an 
amusing story about Carl Schurz, several more serious ones concerning 
Theodore Roosevelt, some illuminating observations on the characteristies 
of the Germans, the English, and the yellow race, a courageous defense 
the Jew; and, last but not least, a neat summary of Mrs. Nathan’s own 
estimate of herself: ‘‘I always persisted in protesting whenever I felt 
that a protest was due. I could not bear the thought of injustice. It 
seemed cowardly to me not to protest whenever I considered an act of 
injustice was being done to me or to others.’’ And in justification for 
such conduct Mrs. Nathan reminds her readers that such protest, though 
it be that of a minority, is, nevertheless, not to be considered as futile, 
for even ‘‘a stone is worn away eventually by the slow dripping of water, 
drop by drop.’’ 

The book contains a foreword by Carrie Chapman Catt, an introduc- 
tion by Henry Van Dyke, a number of excellent illustrations, and an 
adequate index. 


W. R. U. 


A History of Ohio. By Eugene Holloway Roseboom and Francis Phelps 
Weisenburger. Prentice-Hall History Series. Edited by Carl Wittke. 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934. xiii + 545 pp. Maps, selected 
bibliographies, and appendix. $5.00.) 

Every student of American history and in particular those interested 
in the growth of the Old Northwest will agree with the authors of this 
excellent work that there does not exist ‘‘any satisfactory volume or 
series of volumes which present in a critical way the story of Ohio.’’ 
This is not true of any other state of the Old Northwest. The history of 
Ohio’s neighbors has been recounted by competently trained students. 
In each of these other states there are flourishing historical societies 


which regularly publish carefully prepared articles on various aspects 
of their local history. Ohio also has important historical societies which 


within recent years have been ‘‘particularly active in collecting news- 
papers and manuscripts and now have excellent collections for historical 
scholars.’’ In many places the libraries of Ohio and local historical so- 
cieties have been ‘‘active in collecting and preserving materials of his- 
toric value. No longer can Ohio be pointed out as a state that neglects 
to preserve the records of its past and offers few facilities for historical 
research.’”’ 
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Nevertheless there seems to have been an aversion upon the part of 
the competently trained students of history residing in Ohio to investi- 
gate the local field. Why there is this scepticism of the value of Ohio 
history is difficult to explain. No one will deny that Ohio has played an 
important role in the development of the United States; nor will anyone 
dispute the fact that Ohio has been the battleground for many a signi- 
ficant political campaign. Yet most of the local history of Ohio has been 
written by antiquarians who ‘‘imbued with a pride in the state’s past 
and a desire that it should not be forgotten’’ have recounted the trivial 
and inconsequential. The result has been a dearth of good spade work 
in the form of monographs on special phases of Ohio’s history which is 
absolutely necessary before an authentic account can be written. There 
has also been an apparent lack of interest upon the part of native Ohio- 
ans in the story of the development of their commonwealth. Perhaps 
this is due to the fact that the antiquarian’s work has given many 
Ohioans the impression that the state does not possess any history worth 
recording. 

This misleading impression should easily be dispelled by the present 
volume. Within the compass of 523 pages the authors have succeeded in 
giving a well-proportioned, critical, authentic survey of the growth of the 
state from the earliest time to the present. The volume is based upon well 
known printed works supplemented by the latest published monographs 
and some unpublished sources. The carefully selected bibliographies 
attest to the thoroughness with which the authors have prepared them- 
selves for their task. One distinctive feature of the book is the excellent 
group of chapters on the cultural progress of the state which are written 
with a marked degree of caution and a commendable lack of undue prov- 
incialism. This is a book which can be heartily recommended to all stu- 
dents of western history as an example of how state history should be 
written. 


University of Cincinnati ReeinaLtp C. McGrane 


A History of West Virginia. By Charles Henry Ambler. Prentice-Hall 
History Serves. Edited by Carl Wittke. (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Ine., 1933. xvi +- 622 pp. Illustrations and bibliography. $4.00.) 

The modern concept of history as embracing the whole of human ac- 
tivity has laid a heavy burden upon those who would essay to write the 
history of even a single one of the American states. It has made possible, 
however, the production of state histories far transcending in interest and 
significance those that were written when history was past politics. 

Professor Ambler belongs to the modern school of historians and in his 

case the immediate burden has been lightened by the fact that he has 
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been engaged for years in collecting materials, editing documents, and 
writing monographs that bear upon the history of his state. This book, 
however, is no mere working over of old materials, no collection of essays ; 
it is an integrated history of the occupation of a region and of the devel- 
opment therein of a human society with its multiform institutions. De- 
spite the author’s long residence in and evident fondness for the state, 
he has written with detachment and has not hesitated to portray the 
unflattering aspects of his subject. 

The book is divided into two nearly equal parts, with 1860 as a logical 
division point. The first half is regional rather than state history and 
includes a good deal of eastern Virginia history as background. Most of 
the chapters deal with periods of from one to two decades, and are 
divided into topical sections, but there are chapters on ‘‘Life and Cus- 
toms in Pioneer Days,’’ drawn largely from the inevitable Doddridge’s 
Notes, and on ‘‘ Pioneering in Literature and Education.’’ The story of 
the rending of Virginia and the setting-up of the new state fills three 
chapters at the beginning of the second part, after which the period 
treatment is resumed. One chapter in this part is devoted to ‘‘Life and 
Literature,’’ and the concluding chapter is on ‘‘Current Problems and 
Interests. ’”’ 

The book is written with considerable literary skill though there are 
paragraphs that degenerate into compilations of data and occasional 
condensed statements that are likely to convey wrong impressions. Ex- 
amples of such statements are: that the Delawares ‘‘successfully with- 
stood their traditional enemies, the Iroquois,’’ after their removal to the 
upper Ohio (p. 27) ; that an English settlement was made upon the Ohio 
about 1725 (p. 78) ; that John Frazier ‘‘made a settlement on the Monon- 
gahela’’ in 1753 (p. 81); and that chief Shingiss lived at the forks of 
the Ohio (p. 83). If the Iroquois ceded the lands between the Allegheny 
Mountains and the Ohio in 1744 (p. 78), why were they asked to cede 
them again in 1768 (p. 103) ? A number of definite errors have crept in: 
the Monongahela and the Little Kanawha were not the boundaries of the 
tract in which the lands of the Ohio Company were to have been located 
p. 80); Gist did not go to the interior by way of the Monongahela in 
1750 (p. 80) ; and General Gage was not ‘‘stationed on the frontier,’’ in 
1767 (p. 98). The interpretation of the treaty of Fort Stanwix and of 
the Indiana and Vandalia projects seems to the reviewer to be distorted 
and to ignore the fact that Virginia had lost her charter (pp. 99-106). 

The illustrations add to the interest of the book though some of the 
scenic views might well have been spared to make room for more his- 
torical pictures. The discussion of such subjects as transportation could 
have been clarified by a more liberal use of maps, and a good modern 
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map of the state should have been included. The arrangement of the 
bibliography is not only ‘‘somewhat unconventional,’’ but decidedly 
illogical, with headings for topics and types of materials arranged in a 
single alphabet so that ‘‘ Negro Slavery’’ is preceded by ‘‘ Manuscripts’’ 
and followed by ‘‘Newspapers.’’ Nevertheless, this list of about eight 
hundred items, including rare books and pamphlets and articles in ob 
secure periodicals should be of great use to every student of the history 
of the Appalachian Plateau. Especially valuable are the lists of man- 
uscript collections and of newspaper files with indication of their loca 
tions. The index is also unconventional in that many specific entries are 
grouped under such headings as ‘‘battles,’’ ‘‘churches,’’ and ‘‘ cities and 
towns.”’ 

Minor imperfections should not obscure the fact that Professor Ambler 
has produced an exceptionally good one-volume state history. It is read 
able, well-organized and well-proportioned, modern in its approach, and 
objective. It will be very useful in connection with the teaching of stat: 
history in the schools, it will enable the citizens of West Virginia t 
know their state, and it will contribute to an understanding of the history 
of the nation. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey Soton J. Buck 


History of the Pacific Coast. By John Walton Caughey. (Los Angeles: 
The Author, 1933. xiii +- 429 pp. Illustrations and maps. ) 

The author undertakes, in 407 pages, to tell the story of the regions 
which H. H. Bancroft covered in 39 ponderous volumes. Naturally as 
one would expect, many important topics have been omitted and others 
treated cavalierly. Besides, the entire history has been drastically fore- 
shortened by the device of presenting the merest summaries of later 
events. Nevertheless, the book has some impressive features. For example, 
it opens with three notable chapters (45 pages) descriptive of Indian 
life, in its appropriate divisions, throughout this enormous area. In this 
the author attains a measure of success which for clarity and complete- 
ness, considering space limits, has never been surpassed, if indeed it has 
been equalled. 

The section devoted to Spanish beginnings in America, in Mexico, the 
explorations, frontier advance, occupation of Alta California and the 
romantic period of California, 123 pages, gives evidence of much careful 
research and revaluation of the known evidence. 

Not so much ean be said for the two short chapters on Russian Amer- 
ica and on international rivalry in the North Pacific, while that on 
overland advance of the fur men is rendered defective through the omis- 
sion of the work of Peter Pond and the failure to interpret the British 
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admiralty’s full purpose in their instructions to Captain Vancouver. 
Also, the interplay of interests which eventuated in the spirited rivalry 
between the Norwesters and Astor, the connection with Jefferson’s plans 
of exploration, ete., are not well codrdinated. In the chapter on Me- 
Loughlin and Old Oregon, the author leans too heavily on the eulogistic 
biography by Holman, disregarding recent studies of the influence of 
Sir George Simpson, McLoughlin’s superior, and James Douglas his 
first lieutenant. 

The treatment of the Pacific Northwest and the American Alaska is 
more or less perfunctory, and the Fremont episode of California history, 
so far as it relates to operations near the coast, remains in the volume 
as unintelligible as most writers on that episode, beginning with Royce 
and Baneroft, have made it. There is, however, some valuable new matter 
on later southern California history. 

As to the style one must discriminate. Paragraphically and in phrasing 
the author approaches perfection. The chapters and topics, nevertheless, 
would have been susceptible of more effective arrangement, and the en- 
tire story deserves to receive a more evolutionary and dramatic treat- 
ment. Still, allowing for such shortcomings, the book, should prove a 
distinct help to the student of western history who must depend upon a 
one volume compendium. 

The format is pleasing, print good, and proof-reading evidently done 
with great care. There are two cover page maps and five others and 
twenty-one illustrative pictures. The index, unfortunately, is quite in- 
adequate. 


State Historical Society of Wisconsin JOSEPH SCHAFER 


Seeds of Revolt, A Study of American Life and the Temper of the Amer- 
ican People during the Depression. By Mauritz A. Hallgren. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1933. 351 + xix pp. Notes. $2.50.) 

The purpose of this book, according to the title page, is to present ‘‘a 
study of American life and the temper of the American people during 
the depression.’’ The author first marshals his facts. There is a ‘‘ word 
about hunger’’ to demonstrate that during the years of depression people 
have not merely gone hungry, but have starved to death. There is a foot- 
note to the era of prosperity to show that even in those haleyon days the 
army of unemployed was very large. There is a plentiful supply of ev- 
idence to prove that industry and organized labor and government have 
all failed to deal effectively with a situation which has produced year 
by year more and more millions of jobless men and women. 

But Mr. Hallgren’s contribution is less in the facts he finds than in 
what he does with them. ‘‘ Hungry masses,’’ he maintains, ‘‘left to their 
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own devices, will not revolt. Only when they are competently and ag- 
gressively led will they rebel’’ (p. 164). Proletarian leaders, knowing 
because they have felt it the power of the state, have moved cautiously. 
Violence and disorder they have sometimes encouraged, but not often 
outright revolt. The Socialists have sought ‘‘to ‘make’ the revolution 
by constitutional action’’ (p. 327). Even the Communists, who alone 
propose to overthrow by direct methods the existing bourgeois govern- 
ment, have been guilty of timidity, and of too great dependence on 
Moscow. With such leadership the day of proletarian revolution seems 
distant indeed. 

Meantime the lower middle class, spurred on by the imminent danger 
of being thrust down permanently into the proletariat, ‘“‘rebels’’ by 
electing Roosevelt to the presidency. The ‘‘technocrats’’ furnish him 
with one line of thought, the ‘‘economie planners’’ with another. De- 
pending chiefly upon the latter, his ‘‘new deal’’ seeks consciously to halt 
the fall of the lower middle class, and to curb the power of monopoly. 
But can he hope to succeed? The author, who knows his Marxian theology 
well, obviously thinks not. He concedes that a powerful state machine 
will be created, through which an effort will be made to control the 
industrial monopolists. But in the long run, he seems to think, it will be 
the industrial monopolists who control the state. 

Mr. Hallgren’s opinions are thought-provoking, and his book is well 
worth a reading. Time may prove him to be right in his prophecies, but 
most Americans still believe that a middle course, better than either 
extreme, can be found somewhere between complete control of the state 
by the industrial monopolists on the one hand, and a proletarian revolu- 
tion on the other. 


University of Wisconsin Joun D. Hicks 


The Roosevelt Revolution: First Phase. By Ernest K. Lindley. (New 
York: The Viking Press, 1933. ix + 328 pp. $2.50.) 

If one may mix the nomenclature of physics with that of political 
science he may accept Webster’s definition of revolution as ‘‘a progres- 
sive motion ... round a center’’ and endorse Mr. Lindley’s appraisal of 
the New Deal as the ‘‘ Roosevelt Revolution.’’ Progressive motion there 
has been to an extraordinary extent, and the intensity of criticism from 
the left as well as from the right suggests deviations equidistant from 
the ‘‘center.’’ But whether the change in political and economic organ- 
ization under the Roosevelt administration is yet fundamental enough to 
warrant the term revolution is subject to debate. The question, however, 
is of no great importance. The significant point is that under the Roose- 
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velt administration great changes have occurred in the relationship of 
the federal government to the economic life of the nation. 

Mr. Lindley has written a highly effective history of what he calls the 
first phase of the Roosevelt revolution. (The book was published late in 
1933). His contact as a journalist assigned to cover Franklin D. Roosevelt 
first at Albany and then at Washington has been exceptional. His educa- 
tional background and his obvious grasp of current political and economic 


problems likewise mark him as an exceptional observer. His attitude 
is sympathetic toward the New Deal, and it is clear that he has both 
profound respect and admiration for its leader. 

The first three chapters deal with the ‘‘ Roots of the Revolution,’’ ‘‘ The 
Interregnum,’’ and ‘‘ The Crisis.’ The reviewer recommends the chapter 


on ‘‘The Crisis’’ as a tonic to those pessimists and critics who now be- 
lieve that what this country needs is to be saved from its rescuers. Then 
follow four chapters devoted to legislative and administrative develop- 
ments and three dealing with the chief personalities of the New Deal. 
In the final chapter on ‘‘The Next Phase,’’ Mr. Lindley concludes that 
‘‘the revolutionary process probably will continue until a crude state of 
equilibrium is reached which satisfies the groups which are best able to 
assert their power.’’ And he believes that the choices before the nation 
remain as they were in March, 1933: ‘‘chaotie social upheaval, a big 
business dictatorship along Fascist lines, or an orderly readjustment 
within the framework of democratic institutions. ”’ 

The present reviewer finds himself in general agreement with Mr. 
Lindley but wonders whether the author understood the conservative 
implications and tendencies in some of the experiments of the New Deal, 
particularly NRA. Up to the present the industrialist has little reason 
to be displeased with that venture in partnership with government. But 
this observation may be unfair. Mr. Lindley does speak of a ‘‘ disciplined 
capitalism,’’ and he clearly understands these fundamentals: 

1. The New Deal is not, as many have alleged, an accidental revolu- 

tion. 

We are in the grip of powerful economic forces, and the New Deal 
merely represents our effort at adaptation to those forces. 

These forces inhere in the complicated civilization we call modern 
industrialism. 

An industrialized and urbanized culture is essentially and in- 
evitably a cooperative culture. 

5. A eodperative culture cannot rest on a passive state. 


Umversity of Pittsburgh Raupu J. WATKINS 
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The American Way: Franklin Roosevelt in Action. By Erle Looker, 
(New York: The John Day Company, 1933. xii + 382 pp. $2.50.) 
The Future Comes: A Study of the New Deal. By Charles A. Beard and 
George H. E. Smith. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. 
xiii + 178 pp. $1.75.) 

Here are two books written to tell the reader what the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration was doing during the first eight months in office ; each carries 
the story to about the first week in November, 1933. One was written by a 
periodical contributor, business man, editor, and writer of popular biog- 
raphy. The other is a “‘ by-product of a larger work, on national interest,”’ 
upon which Dr. Beard and Mr. Smith were at work. Obviously the reader 
expects and finds quite different methods of approach to and treatment 
of the subject ; perhaps the two works may be considered complementary. 

Mr. Looker, considering Roosevelt’s nomination a reasonable possibil- 
ity, ‘‘determined, fifteen months before the Democratic National Con- 
vention and twenty-two months before the Presidential election, to in- 
itiate a study of Roosevelt’s character.’’ To make this study he proposed 
to his subject to be permitted to ‘‘stick around,’’ in season and out, ‘‘in 
Albany, in Hyde Park, in New York City, at various places about the 
State of New York, in Warm Springs, indeed everywhere I may judge 
to be helpful to a full investigation,’’ and Roosevelt had replied, ‘‘Suits 
me.’’ The book, consequently, has interwoven with the narrative a run- 
ning commentary on Roosevelt’s characteristics as exhibited by word 
and action. The narrative itself is essentially one of journalistic ap- 
proach: four chapters sketch, in a more or less impressionistic way, the 
transition from Hoover to Roosevelt, the men of the ‘‘ Brain Trust,’’ the 
activities of the first days of the new régime; then comes a series of 
chapters, constituting more than a third of the book, which describe, also 
sketchily, Roosevelt’s life down through the election of 1932; and finally, 
in the last hundred-odd pages, comes an account of the first eight months 
of the administration. Perhaps ‘‘account’’ is too strong a word; ‘‘flashes”’ 
and occasional ‘‘close-ups’’ of the leading figures might be more accurate. 
One conception is stressed from the begining to the end of the book and 
that is ‘‘dictatorship.’’ The dictator is, however, benevolent and neces- 
sary ; Mr. Looker has no qualms about the situation — the United States 
is in safe hands. 

For a summary, rather superficial to be sure, of the high lights of 
Roosevelt’s career and for impressions of Roosevelt the man, the book 
has a certain though probably fleeting value. It does not help the reader 
very much in trying to get an organized picture of what happened from 
March to November, and, where it does give facts or impressions, it does 
not give assistance in locating them for there is no index. For an orderly 
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review and oritical estimate of these eight months of the New Deal — so 
far as critical judgment could function while the turmoil was still going 
on — Beard and Smith’s book is much more useful. 

‘“A by-product,’’ as Mr. Beard says in his preface, of a larger work, 
of which the first volume, The Idea of National Interest, has now ap- 
peared, The Future Comes attempts to present a straightforward ac- 
count of what lay back of the crisis of March, 1933, of the immediate 
response of the administration to that crisis, and then what was done for 
governmental reorganization and economy, for industry and transporta- 
tion, for agriculture, for finance, relief, and public works. The ‘‘ Prin- 
ciples of the Recovery Program”’ are sought in what the President has 
done and said, for the authors nowhere found a definitive statement of 
what these principles were. Outlining each topic in the program of the 
New Deal in its broad aspects, the authors show in general the content 
of the different legislative acts and sketch the lines of their administra- 
tion. Not stopping here, however, they proceed to indicate the impliea- 
tion of the steps, pointing out difficulties likely to arise and possible 
tendencies, good and bad. While not sparing in criticism when they feel 


t 


it deserved, on the whole they evince their approbation of the New Deal 
as a promising venture. They do not find the bogey of dictatorship alarm- 
ing; in fact they do not look upon the development as necessarily point- 
ing toward that end. They find nowhere a clearcut statement of ultimate 
goals, but, from what has been said by the President and his principal 
advisers and aides, they draw up a list of the principles that ‘‘mark 
or seem to mark a departure from the past.’’ Among these new things 
are acceptance of ‘‘the inexorable development of combinations in indus- 
try,’’ recognition of far wider rights of labor, an attack upon the ‘‘his- 
torical method of distributing wealth’’ and on the ‘‘historie price 
system,’’ readjustments between agriculture and industry, a change from 
speculation to stabilization, repudiation of ‘‘the idea that the misery of 
the unemployed poor is due to their improvidence,’’ and a general 
recognition that the ‘‘Recovery Program is moving in the direction of 
a new economic sequence which subjects private interests to a broad 
nationalization’’ which, in turn, ‘‘will lead to revolutionary adjust- 
ments in foreign trade and foreign relations.’’ 

Written in a somewhat pedestrian style which does not usually char- 
acterize Beard’s books, the work is a useful compilation for any who 
wish a suceinet and clear exposition of what the first eight months of the 
Recovery Program was. There is an index. 


University of Minnesota LesTeR BURRELL SHIPPEE 
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First Settlers of Ye Plantations of Piscataway and Woodbridge Olde 
East New Jersey, 1664-1714. By Orra Eugene Monnette. Part 5. (Los 
Angeles: The Author, 1933. 206 pp. $8.25.) In this part which begins 
with page 645 and ends with page 884 the compiler carries forward his 
genealogical work on New Jersey settlers. This part includes a copy of 
the map of ‘‘ New Jarsy’’ by Augustine Herrman; a sketch of Herrman; 
a table of contents and of illustrations for Part Four; acknowledgments, 
book reviews and personal comments on former parts of this series; a 
general outline of the series through Part Six; some additional biog. 
raphical material on the compiler, including a list of patriotic and other 
affiliations and a certificate of pedigree; the introductory preface ; bib- 
liographical material, with a unique first item; a list of New Jersey 
Huguenot names with origins; historical, heraldic and genealogical au- 
thorities; ‘‘The Editorial Desk’’; a cartoon with dialogue, ‘‘ Doctors of . 
Effete Genealogy, in Meeting’’; miscellaneous material; a chronology of 
New Jersey from 1609 to 1670; historical notes on the original petitioners 
and patentees; a list of New Jersey governors; a dedication to seven 
notables; the body of the work on New Jersey genealogy; additional 
reviews and miscellaneous materials, including comments on ‘‘ The Snob 
Racket’’ (Nation, March 1, 1933) by Samuel E. Morison (misspelled 
Morrison) ; a formal conclusion of page 883 followed by more genealog- 
ical notes on the next page. 

Much of this material is valuable for the historian but until the final 
index appears it will be difficult to use it. The index ‘‘can only be as- 
sured by the full co-operation of all subseribers.’’ 


Ws . U: JacoB ©. MEYER 


Biographical Sketches of Those Who Attended Harvard College in thu 
Classes, 1690-1700, with Bibliographical and Other Notes. By Clifford K. 
Shipton. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1933. x + 574 pp. 
Illustrations. $7.50.) The fourth volume of the series includes the biog- 
raphical sketches of Harvard graduates for the decade from 1690 to 
1700. There is little evidence of a typical Harvard man to be found in 
the sketches. The majority of the graduates became ministers but the 
clerical career did not exclude other activities. Some actually left the 
ministry to devote more time to these other activities but many simply 
added law, business, politics, or land speculation to their clerical duties. 
The average graduate seems to have been a successful realtor. Among 
the longer sketches are those of Eliphalet Adams, Hugh Adams, Joseph 
Baxter, Jonathan Belcher, Benjamin Colman, Elishe Cooke, Paul Dud- 
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ey, Jeremiah Dummer, Samuel Moody, John Read, Benjamin Wads- 
worth, and John Winthrop. In the religious, political, and scientific 
ontroversies of the first half of eighteenth century New England the 
Harvard graduates took an active part. It need not be emphasized that 
they were found on both sides of these issues. 

Henry Flynt turned down an offer of a church at fifty-two pounds 
sterling a year if he remained a bachelor or seventy pounds and sixty 
ads of wood if he married, to become a successful tutor at the college 
r fifty years. Ezekiel Lewis tried his hand as a schoolmaster (thus 
following in the steps of his grandfather Ezekiel Cheever) but soon 
turned to selling ‘‘ Garlix, shalloons. .. lawns, corn fan sieves,’’ and other 
commodities. At forty-seven years of age he added politics to his aetiv- 
ities and later we find him on the Board of Overseers of the College. As 
, member of the Board it became his duty to investigate the conduct of 
the French instructor whose peculiar doctrines fortunately ‘‘had not 
infected the college.’’ John Read left the ministry to become the ‘‘ father 
of American Law.”’’ 


W. R. U. Jacosp C. MEYER 


Indiana Boundaries: Territory, State, and County. By George Pence 
and Nellie C. Armstrong. Indiana Historical Collections, Vol. XUX. (1In- 
dianapolis: Indiana Historical Bureau, 1933. xiv + 883 pp. County 
maps.) This volume contains 628 maps; 4 show the extent of Indiana Ter- 
ritory at different times ; 28 state maps show the development of counties; 
and 596 individual county maps trace county evolution from 1790 to 
1931. Sixteen maps, for example, are required to show what was meant by 
‘Clark’? County during various periods. He who has searched for his- 
torical locations or labored on just one map will doubly appreciate the 
service rendered to historical scholars and public officials by the Indiana 
Historical Bureau and its staff under the direction of Dr. Coleman in 
bringing out this volume. It is one type of work that state historical 
organizations ought to do. The excellent 131 page introduction, based 
almost entirely upon original sources, was written by Miss Armstrong. 

The individual county maps are excellent and show detailed govern- 
ment surveys. An efficient cartographer, however, could have clarified 
the territorial and state maps by not superimposing the map of 1934 
upon a map for an earlier date. For example: on page 147 one reads 
‘This map shows the county boundaries... prior to . . . 1816,’’ but only 
the most careful scrutiny will enable a reader to visualize the 15 counties 
as they were in 1816, and lines appear which will remain inexplicable to 
most readers. 


The creation of new counties followed behind the lines of Indian ces- 
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sions and pioneer settlement. The rapid westward movement after th: 
War of 1812 resulted in the formation of 36 additional counties befor 
1824. Internal improvements and the fever of land speculation in Jack. 
son’s administration resulted in the creation by the Assembly of 15 new 
counties on February 7, 1835. Creation of new counties ceased in 1859, 
but changes in county boundaries, which had been going on incessantly 
and simultaneously, continued, though at less frequent intervals. The 
minimum area of a county was set at 400 square miles in 1816; in 1859, 
this was changed to 200 square miles. 

The closing pages of the introduction refer to a new era in local 
government in the United States, characterized not by division, but by 
consolidation of counties. The ery for economy and efficiency is compell- 
ing an adjustment to the automobile-telephone age. Developments in 
such old fields of local government as road-building, crime, and eduea- 
tion may eventually wipe out most county boundaries. In the Indiana 
legislature, bill after bill pointing in this direction was introduced in 
1931, 1932, and 1933; one providing for the study of the problem by 
a non-partisan committee became law in 1933. This volume may therefore 
mark the end of an era in local government. 


Ohio University A. T. VoLWILer 


Andrew Jackson’s Hermitage: The Story of a Home in the Tennesse: 
Blue-Grass Region, Which, from Pioneer Log Cabin to Ante-bellum 
Mansion, Furnished the Background of ‘‘Old Hickery’s’’ Dramatic and 
Colorful Career. By Mary French Caldwell. (Nashville, Tennessee: 
Ladies’ Hermitage Association, 1933. xiii + 106 pp. Illustrations.) The 
purpose of this interesting and authentic little book is to provide a 
small, easily readable volume on the Hermitage of Andrew Jackson's 
day and bring out certain unpublished material relating to this period 
Old records, which throw light on Jackson’s transactions in land, his 
acquisitions of home sites, and building and rebuilding of homes, are 
used. The study does not give a complete account of Jackson’s land deals, 
but from it an idea may be obtained of his major deals, from which he 
sometimes made great profit. His mercantile business, horse trading, and 
horse-racing inclinations are mentioned. Letters of certain famous peo- 
ple who visited the Hermitage are cited in order to give their impressions 
of it. 

The picture which is portrayed is that of Andrew Jackson, the lover, 
husband, and father; the compassionate master of slaves; the host t: 
friends, neighbors, and great men who happened to be in the locality; 
the friend of young people; the farmer who took pride in the produ 
tivity of his large estate, which at one time consisted of 1,200 acres; th 
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rchant who rode each day to his store; the warrior who returned to a 

¢ house after his victory of New Orleans; and the statesman, weary 

fame, who retired to the Hermitage to spend his last days near the 
mb of his beloved Rachel. 

Mrs. Jackson is represented as the beloved wife, capable housekeeper, 

rracious hostess, and efficient manager of the whole plantation; for like 

any other women of the South she was often left for entire months in 
‘harge of the whole estate. 


Oklahoma College for Women LinuiaN Estetie FIsuer 


The Cherokee Strip. By George Rainey. (Guthrie, Oklahoma: The 
Author, 1933. x + 504 pp. Illustrations.) A new state and a frontier 
tate, as Oklahoma, has much history to be written. George Rainey has 
brought out one phase of it in his book, ‘‘The Cherokee Strip.’’ This 
volume is not based upon research, but is mainly a collection of stories 
of his own personal experiences, and those of his friends. 

The strip of territory between the Cherokee Nation proper and the one 
hundredth meridian was the ‘‘Cherokee Outlet,’’ not the ‘‘Cherokee 
Strip.’’ The popular title of ‘‘Cherokee Strip’’ was given to it by the 
cattlemen. It would have been more in accord with historical facts had 
Mr. Rainey given this territory its correct name. He does, however, ex 
plain the difference between the ‘‘Strip’’ and the ‘‘ Outlet.’’ 

The history of this strip of land is unique. Mr. Rainey is qualified to 
write of the opening to white settlement on September 16, 1893, and of 
early pioneering days. Because Mr. Rainey had made the run into Okla- 
homa and won a claim in 1889, he was not eligible for a claim in 1893. 
However, he served as a guide for some of his friends, and has lived in 
the Outlet since that time. 





Ss 


Although the first part of the book adds nothing to the history of the 

Cherokee Outlet, yet the pictures and illustrations are well chosen. The 
incidents coneerning the naming of some of the counties and towns are 
of local interest and should be recorded. 
To the reviewer, the book is interesting chiefly as an illustration of 
ie possibilities of local history. If every phase of Oklahoma’s varied 
history had a narrator who wrote of that which he saw and of which he 
was a part, the history of the state would be greatly enriched. 


+} 
ul 


Oklahoma College for Women ANNA LEwIs 


The Diary of a Circuit Rider: Excerpts from the Notes of Henry 
Howe, Made While Traveling in Southern Wisconsin Between the Years 
1864 and 1868 as a Missionary of the Disciples of Christ. Edited by 
Jessie Howe Nebelthau. (Minneapolis: The Voyageur Press, 1933. xiii + 
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145 pp. $2.00.) This small book is fully described in its long title. The 
editor, a grandaughter of the diarist, assures the reader in her intro. 
duction that her grandfather’s Notes ‘‘form a record of great human 
interest,’’ but one fears the editor has an exaggerated idea of their value. 
and that the average reader will be disappointed. Perhaps if an intro. 
ductory chapter had been prepared describing the genial religious and 
social situation in southern Wisconsin during the period covered by th; 
Diaries, and if the editor had supplied with a general background of th 
Disciples of Christ activities in the region, the Diaries would have had a 
greater significance. 

The entries in the Diaries are always very brief, often little more than 
a record of preaching engagement, and equally brief notations of | 
sonal financial matters. Here and there, however, are revealing items of 
both human and historic interest. 


PP. 
i 


University of Chicago W. W. Sweer 





Mayor Jim. By Fred Carey. (Omaha: Omaha Printing Company, 
1930. 175 pp. Illustrations.) A fulsome panegyric, evidently written for 
friends and admirers, this biography is of little value to the student 
James C. Dahlman was a figure in the early history of western Nebraska 
during the range cattle period. Later, as an active supporter of Bryan, 
he played a minor role in national politics. As mayor of Omaha for s 
long a period that he acquired the title of ‘‘Omaha’s perpetual mayor,’’ 
he became well known in the Middle West. In the biography are in 
cluded a few Bryan letters touching on national polities. Any publi 
man may well pray to be delivered from the fate of having a wh 
chapter in his biography devoted to his favorite after dinner stories 
Mayor Dahlman deserves something better than this from the author. 





Umiversity of Minnesota ERNEstT S. OscGoop 


Centennial History of Kalamazoo College. By Charles True Goodsell 
and Willis Frederick Dunbar. (Kalamazoo: Kalamazoo College, 1935 
214 pp. Illustrations and appendices.) The history student and the gen 
eral reader will find much more of interest in this compact little volum 
than the title may suggest. Especially will they be rewarded if they 
ready have the outlines of American educational history pretty well in 
mind. The authors have stuck closely to their task and have not attempted 
to sketch in the general background. They have told their story wit! 
much detail; even for recent years (the authors are on the faculty) t! 
record is remarkably full and illuminaiing. And Kalamazoo College has 
been a typical small college. 

There are many threads in the history of a college, and none has b 
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neglected here. One is the curriculum. Kalamazoo College has followed 

re or less hesitantly the prevailing styles. Another thread is the con- 
stitution, that is, the division of powers and functions among trustees, 
faculty, president, and business manager. This study tells when and why 


the eclipse of the faculty occurred. The manners and morals of college 
ith, changing modes in extracurricular activities, the rise of the 
athleties coach, changes in emphasis on religion and denomination, the 


impact of great events in the world of affairs, relations of town and 
gown, the attitude of the college toward public schools and public school 
functionaries, all are set down, and naught in malice. But, whether so 
intended or not, the principal theme is the financial. The college long had 
woefully inadequate resources. More than once it barely escaped extine- 
tion. Edueational policies had to be adapted to sources of income. At 
length good fortune, business acumen, and the twentieth century brought 
financial security and, with it, for the first time the possibility of pur- 
suing an independent educational policy under an energetic and gifted 
ieader. 


stern State Teachers’ College, Kalamazoo Rospert R. Russe. 


The Puppet-Show on the Potomac. By Rufus Dart, II. (New York: 
Robert M. McBride and Company, 1934. 266 pp. $2.50.) Ever since the 
successful popularity of Washington Merry Go Round, journalistically 
minded authors have tried their hands at humorous exposé of the federal 
capital and those who govern there. This is another and even more 
audacious effort along the same lines. Whether Rufus Dart, II is the 
author’s real name or a pseudonym, the book is hampered in no sense by 
diseretionary inhibitions as to the naming of the puppets or the recital 
f their performances. With the exception of a serious first chapter on 
George Washington and an eloquent concluding one about Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, the author confines himself to a sardonic unmasking of the 
politically great. A good part of the book is taken up with a discussion 
of the employment of ghost writers by congressmen and Cabinet members; 
socially ambitious ladies who wish to be presented at the Court of St. 
James, as well as others who desire high appointments for relatives, also 
‘ome in for their share of caustic criticism. James J. Davis and the last 
three Republican presidents fare none too well under Mr. Dart’s mordant 
pen. Humorous aneedotes, amusing jests, and entertaining tales out of 
school punctuate the story in lively fashion, making the volume a delight- 


ful bit of relish to be enjoyed during iconoclastic moods. 
W.R.U. 
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Beginning the Twentieth Century: A History of the Generation thai 
Made the War. By Joseph Ward Swain. (New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, 1933. xi +- 631 pp. Maps and bibliography. $4.75.) 

The World Since 1914. By Walter Consuelo Langsam. (New York 
The Maemillan Company, 1933. xiv + 723 pp. Bibliography, maps, and 
illustrations. $3.00.) These two books of very recent history have this 
difference between them, that the one is the history of a period, the other 
a synopsis of current events. Professor Swain has told the story of ‘‘t! 
generation that made the war.’’ With a fine sweep he portrays th 
heritage of institutions and culture to which it fell heir in the 1890's 
and then follows its hectic course to the debacle of the Peace Conference 

Inheritors of a great tradition, these men accomplished much that was 
fine and will remain a possession forever. They realized the dreams 
1848 with greater splendor than the dreamers had dreamed of, and they 
did much beside. Perhaps their glory will grow with the passage of tim: 
But for those who belong to the next generation this glory is 
ways darkened by the tragedy which finally overcame them. In the end 
they debauched everything they had. 

Every chapter in the book contributes to the building up of this 
synthesis. The historian as an artist has created a period of history. 

With Langsam’s volume it is otherwise. It begins in 1914, ends in 1932 
and is even followed by a separately printed supplementary chapter 





which offers a synopsis of 1933. Without changing his stride he might 





have begun in 1910, or in 1905. There is no reason why in the sam 
style and in the light of the same assumptions regarding the nature of 
history the process could not be continued indefinitely, and the history 
kept constantly up to date. 

American historians have had only a few years in which to experi 
ment with ‘‘contemporary history.’’ They have not all faced fairly t! 
obligation that this concept imposes upon them — an obligation namely 
to make the things of the very recent past glow with the meanings that 
are given to them by an historical point of view. 


W. R. U. Rospert C. BINKLEY 


Economic Citizenship. By John A. Lapp and A, Franklin Ross. (Bos 
ton: D. C. Heath and Company, 1934. viii + 305 pp. Illustrations and 
charts, problems, questions, ete., and references. $1.16.) This book is a 
useful answer to the current demand for more functioning material for 
the earlier years of the high school. It is not a text-book in Economics 
It is an attempt to bring to the attention of students the points at whic! 
they will come into most intimate contact with the economic system 


this country. 
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After a short and effective historical introduction, the authors treat 
three problems. First they diseuss the selection of a career and the im- 
rtance of and nature of the training required. Next they explain in 


ery practical fashion the problems arising after the job has been 


ured. These include making a success of the job, the budgeting of 
come, the handling of savings, with investments, insurance, banks, and 
purchase of property. Finally there are chapters on retirement and 
place of the citizen in the community. 
The language is clear, concrete, and specific. The illustrations and 
harts are well chosen. The book should be useful in those classes which 
seek to give the equipment for effective ‘‘economic citizenship.”’ 


W.R. U. CHARLES E. Martz 


A Student’s Guide to American History. By William A. Hamm and 
Madeleine K. Durfee. (Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1933. 156 pp. 
Map assignments. 48e.) The theory behind the workbook idea for the 
high school student is the undoubted fact that students need help in the 
preparation of lessons. There is less lost motion if a student has some- 
thing definite to do; still less if he does that something on paper. The 
workbook usually provides a series of definite questions or limited tasks, 
with adequate space for the student to write the results of his study. 

The present volume is in consumable workbook form, but it is not an 
rthodox workbook. It has eleven outline maps, with elaborate directions. 
It has a series of required tasks, but most of these are rather comprehen 
sive ‘‘diseussion’’ topics, with space left only for the most meager notes. 

Each unit begins with a résumé ealled an ‘‘ introduction.’’ Then follows 
a comprehensive outline, based on the Hamm, Bourne, and Benton text. 
After a few pages of ‘‘required assignments,’’ there is a useful list of 
additional problems and class activities. An extensive bibliography, which 
is adequate, is followed by a number of new type tests as a ‘‘review.’”’ 
Aside from checking or otherwise marking the tests, the only space for 
students to write is under the required assignments. 

There is little attempt at selection of material and the treatment is 
encyclopedic, like most high school histories. The many suggestive ques- 
tions will make it a useful bit of equipment for the teacher’s desk. Like 
all workbooks, it will be a useful piece of classroom apparatus in the 
hands of the students. Whether his mind runs along the same groove as 
those of the authors or not the average teacher should find the volume 
helpful for classroom use. 


W.R. U. CHARLES E. Martz 
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Report of the Public Archives for the Year 1933. By Arthur G, 
Doughty. (Ottawa, Canada: J. O. Patenaude, Printer to the King’s Most 
Excellent Majesty, 1934. xxiii + 171 pp.) Contraction of governmental 
appropriations, as it has affected staff and publications, is reflected in 
Dr. Doughty’s annual report. Since the Board of Historical Publications 
has been abolished, he has made the report a vehicle for small sections 
of what the board would have published. Appendix I is a collection of 
constitutional documents beginning in 1818 where the series edited by 
A. G. Doughty and D. MeArthur (Ottawa, 1914) broke off and running 
down to 1822. Publication will continue next year. Appendix II is an 
instalment of the late William Smith’s calendar of the G series (Colonial 
Secretary’s despatches relating to Upper Canada, 1796-1820). In addi- 
tion, the report itself includes the confirmation made at Fort William, 
July 15, 1811, of the New York agreement of January 28, 1811, as to 
territorial division between the Michilimackinaec traders and the North 
West Company, and two early documents relating to J. A. Macdonald. 
The Archives received a large quantity of varied and valuable gifts 
during 1933, the character of which is partially indicated by Dr. Doughty 
and his division heads. A detailed list of ‘‘some remarkable documents”’ 
also acquired during 1933 is promised. 


Columbia University J. B. BREBNER 





A COMMUNICATION 
February 22, 1934 
Managing Editor, 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 

Regretfully, I am obliged to enter a mild protest against the mistaken 
interpretation of my book Beaver, Kings and Cabins which infuses 
Miss Nute’s review in your issue for December. My purpose was not t 
write a ‘‘comprehensive history’’ of the fur trade; this would require 
at least twenty volumes the size of mine. My book is not a history of the 
fur trade per se. Its theme — stated several times in the book as well as 
indicated in the title — is the influence of the fur trade on exploration, 
settlement, Indian and Inter-Colonial wars, and thus on national char- 
acter and destiny. It has drawn friendly, even enthusiastic, comment 
from historians and teachers of pioneer history: such as Dr. Joseph 
Schafer, Professor Henry Steele Commager, and Dr. Allan Nevins, 
scholars whose profound knowledge of American history makes mere 
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hool girls of both Miss Nute and myself. The value of my material and 
the thesis built upon it can only be appraised by one familiar with 


rise and development of the fur trade in the various sections of 
one who is also well- 


North America in the different periods of time: 
informed on pioneer history in general and has more than a slight knowl- 


.ige of the European backgrounds. Miss Nute’s studies evidently have 
en along other lines. 

| believe I am just in saying that, in a journal of the serious char- 
acter of this Review, no critic of a book should make a blanket charge of 
‘inaceuracy.’’ The eritie should point out the specific inaccuracy and 
supply the fact in its place. Obviously it is easy to appear learned by 
ittacking others as ignorant, if one does not have to prove one’s own 
knowledge. In the single instance where Miss Nute is specific she is in 
rror. The meeting of Charles I] with Radisson and Groseilliers occurred 
as | relate it and Radisson’s ship was the ‘‘ Eaglet,’’ not the ‘‘ Eagle’’; 
all this is aceording to the Hudson’s Bay Company’s records, some un- 
lished, supplied by the historian and the archivist of the company. 


} 
il 


My 
the chapter titled ‘‘ Acknowledgments’’ at the end of my book. The sail- 


of the ‘‘ Eaglet’’ and the ‘‘ Nonsuch’’ in June, 1668 was so important 
an event to the newly formed fur company that a detailed record of it 
was written and has been kept to this day; and it ineludes even the 
rracious condescension of Prince Rupert, who rowed out to the little 
ships and drank to the health of the great adventure in the cabins of 
both captains. Miss Nute cites Rupert’s toasts as a sort of peg on which 
» hang her general innuendos about fictionizing and inaccuracy. I won- 
er a little how she found space for this triviality in a review so short 
that it apparently must ignore the whole theme of my book as well as the 


indebtedness to Mr. Leveson Gower, the archivist, is made plain in 


+ 


new material in it. 
Dr. Allan Nevins wrote of Beaver, Kings and Cabins as follows: ‘‘It is 


not enough to say that it is indispensable to anyone who wishes to under- 
stand the fur trade in French America, British America and Spanish 
America. It is of the greatest value to an understanding of the motives 
exploration and conquest, of the French and British struggle for 


re 
i 


mastery in North America, of the expansion of the United States after 
the Revolution, and of the history and fate of the Indian. The vividness 
and fine literary quality of the book are as notable as its mastery of a 
mass of information.”’ 

When I wrote reviews of Miss Nute’s The 
nal of the Minnesota Historical Society and for ‘‘ Books,’ 
literary review of the New York Herald-Tribune, my comments were in 


Voyageur for the jour- 
the weekly 


the main laudatory though I recall that I did not see all her statements 
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eye to eye with her, particularly where she touched on the fur trade jj) 


general. But I did not refrain from mentioning the central theme of hey 
book, nor did I belittle her scholarship. 


CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER 


MISS NUTE’S REPLY 
March 19, 1934 
Managing Editor, 
The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 

I am sorry that Miss Skinner has taken umbrage at my review of | 
Beaver, Kings and Cabins. It is an honest review and I must let it star 
If she still questions my right to take issue with her on a number 
her statements concerning Radisson and Des Groseilliers, I ean or 
refer her to my forthcoming biography of these two men. It is based 
many years of research in European manuscripts and has grown 
of my doctoral dissertation on American foreign commerce, my thr 
volume calendar of the American Fur Company’s papers, prepared for 
some ten historical agencies throughout the United States, and m 
numerous monographs and articles on the French, British, and Amer 
ican periods in the fur trade of the United States. 


Grace LEE NUTE 
Curator of Manuscripts, 
Minnesota Historical Society, 
and Assistant Professor of Histor 


Hamline University. 











HISTORICAL NEWS AND COMMENTS 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Histori- 
Association was duly held at Columbia, Missouri, April 26-28, 1934. 

t the business session. Lester B. Shippee of the University of Minnesota, 
was elected president of the association. The association voted to accept 
. offer of the University of Cincinnati to meet in that city next spring 


[he Mississippi Valley Historical Association will shortly publish a 
mplete topical guide to the Proceedings of the Association (Volumes | 
XI inclusive) and to the Mississippi Valley Historical Review (Vol- 
mes I to XLX inclusive). This material, which has been compiled by 
harles H. Norby and Walker D. Wyman under the supervision of Louis 
zer, Of the State University of lowa, will be arranged in four parts 
Part one, which deals with the history of the West lists, under various 
sectional sub-heads, articles and documentary material pertaining to the 
llowing topies: ‘‘ Discovery and Exploration,’’ ‘‘Struggle for Posses- 
sion,”’ ‘‘The Indian,’’ ‘‘The Military Frontier,’’ ‘‘ Land,’’ ‘‘Settlement : 


Beginnings and Development,’’ ‘‘Trade,’’ ‘‘ Transportation and Commu- 


, 


‘ation,’’ ‘‘Mining,’’ ‘‘The Range,’’ and ‘‘ Politics and Government.”’ 


Part two deals with material on ‘‘The National Scene,’’ including such 
bjects as ‘‘Slavery and Sectional Estrangement,’’ ‘‘ Civil War,’’ ‘‘ Re 
nstruction and Its Aftermath,’’ and ‘‘Foreign Affairs and Foreign 

Poliey.’’ Part three pertains to articles on the historical profession, in- 
iding ‘‘History and Historians,’’ ‘‘ Historical Activities: Retrospect 
nd Prospeet,’’ ‘‘Notes on Source Materials,’’ and ‘‘The Teaching of 

History.’’ Part four is devoted to association affairs. 

The guide, which the editorial office expects to be able to have ready 
for release by late summer, should prove to be of great value to students 
d teachers of American history in general, and more particularly to 


those interested in the history and development of the West. It is to be 


hoped that instructors giving courses in the history of the West will find 
he guide useful for classroom assignments — indeed, it was a recogni- 

n of this need in his own teaching that induced Professor Pelzer to 
prepare the original draft of the guide. 


The forty-eighth annual report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
r 1930-31 opens with an administrative report by M. W. Stirling, chief 
the bureau, listing systematic researches, special researches, editorial 
rk and publications, distribution of publications, acquisition of illus 
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trations, library accessions, and other collections. The remainder of th}, 
volume is devoted to a 1,200 page general index of the annual reports of 
the bureau from volumes one to forty-eight for the years 1879 to 193] 
This index which is compiled by Biren Bonnerjea is divided into ty 
parts, a very elaborate subject index and a calendared list of the am 
reports of the bureau together with an index to authors and titles. 

The fiftieth annual report for 1932-33 is confined to a brief adminis. 
trative report by the bureau chief. 


Everett E. Edwards, associate agricultural economist in the Division 
of Statistical and Historical Research in the United States Departmen: 
of Agriculture, has compiled a list of ‘‘ References on the Handicrafts of 
the Southern Highlanders,’’ which was issued in February, 1934, by that 
department. 





Pennsylvania History, the vehicle of the newly launched Pennsylvania 
Historical Association, presents an interesting array of items in its first 
number (January, 1934). The issue opens with a brief introduction by 
A. Boyd Hamilton, the association’s president; this is followed by 
‘*Greetings from a Neighbor,’’ an address by Dixon R. Fox, president of 
the New York State Historical Association; after which comes an articl 
on ‘‘ Research Projects in Pennsylvania History,’’ by Paul W. Gates; on 
on ‘‘Early Labor Trouble in the Schuylkill Anthracite District,’’ by 
William A. Itter; and a ‘‘Brief Bibliography of Pennsylvania Histor 
for High School Teachers,’’ by Wayland F. Dunaway. There is also 
brief discussion of the origin of the association by Roy F. Nichols, a1 
account of ‘‘Reeent Aeccessions of Various Depositories,’’ by Curtis W 
Garrison, a section of general and personal news and comment, and 
group of reviews and notices about books of Pennsylvania interest. 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania reports a number o! 
important acquisitions, including a collection of about 750 letters rm 
ceived from political and business associates during the years from 155!) 
to 1870 by John Covode, congressman from Westmoreland County: 
varied collection of account books and papers reflective of business, pro 
fessional, and other activities of residents of the Ligonier Valley during 
the years from 1819 to 1875; a large quantity of office records, corre- 
spondence, and miscellaneous papers (1856-1931) of the James Rees 
and Sons Company, builders of boats and engines at Pittsburgh; and a 
file of seventeen bound volumes of the Westmoreland Democrat (Greens- 
burgh, Pennsylvania), covering the years from 1866 to 1905. 

The society and the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey hav 
assisted in the setting up and direction of the Civil Works Administra- 
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od 


tion project of the Pennsylvania State Library for inventorying local 
archives and other historical materials throughout the state 





In the society’s building, on March 17, 1934, were held the principal 
sessions of the fifth annual history conference conducted by the history 
department and the extension division of the University of Pittsburgh. 
The general theme of the conference was ‘‘The Larger Concept of Amer- 

an History,’’ and Carl Wittke, of Ohio State University, was the 
cuest speaker. 


The Filson Club, Louisville, Kentucky, celebrated its fiftieth birthday 
on May 15, 1934. This society which was organized in 1884, one hundred 
years after John Filson, the first historian of Kentucky, published his 
history and map of the state, had as its first president, the late Col. Reu- 
ben T. Durrett, who served in that capacity until his death in 1913. 
Shortly after, R. C. Ballard Thruston became its leader. The Filson Club 
has printed thirty-five Publications bearing on Kentucky history, and 
since 1926 has issued the Filson Club History Quarterly. 


The Ohio Academy of History held its annual spring meeting in the 
form of a luncheon at Columbus, April 5, 1934, at which time Walter 
L. Dorn, of Ohio State University, was the principal speaker and Arthur 
C. Cole, of Western Reserve University, gave a report of last September’s 
Mitiwanga Conference on Lake Erie. During the afternoon session a dis- 

ission on the teaching of cultural history was led by Edgar H. MeNeal, 
of Ohio State University, and John L. La Monte, of the University of 
Cincinnati. G. A. Hedges, of the University of Cincinnati, was elected 
president and Harold E. Davis, of Hiram College, secretary for the com- 
ing year. The 1934 summer conference will again be held at Mitiwanga 
Beach on September 14-16. 


The Indiana Historical Society moved its William Henry Smith Me- 


morial Library into new quarters in the recently completed State Library 


and Historical Building at Indianapolis. The library has recently ac 
quired a set of the first edition, printed in England, of John J. Audu- 
bon’s Burds of America, one of the two official, enrolled copies of the 
‘Constitution of Indiana,’’ adopted in 1816, and a copy of the first 
printed edition of the ‘‘Constitution of 1816.’’ 

The February, 1934, issue of the Indiana History Bulletin contains 
the proceedings of the fifteenth annual Indiana history conference, held 
at Indianapolis, last December. 


Historical News Leaflet, the publication of the Chicago Historical So- 
ciety, which first appeared in July, 1933, and again in November, 1933, 
kas doubled its size with its third issue of March, 1934. All of the leaflets 
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are attractively illustrated and the March number is mainly devoted 
to Lincoln material. No indication of editorship is given. 


The March, 1934, issue of the Bulletin of the Abraham Lincoln Asso- 
ciation contains reports by the president and the executive secretary of 
the association. 


‘‘The Epic of the Prairie State,’’ an historical pageant of the state 
of Illinois, depicting historic events such as the Ice Age, Indian fighting, 
Fort Dearborn Massacre, the Lincoln-Douglas debates, the Chicago fire, 
and the Haymarket riot, will be presented under the sponsorship of th 
Illinois Police Association, at Soldier Field, June 30, 1934. 


The Illinois State Historical Society, Transactions for 1933 contain the 
proceedings of the annual meeting, held April 13-15, 1933, and the fol- 
lowing papers which were presented at this meeting: ‘‘Social Chicago 
Fifty Years Ago,’’ by Henry Justin Smith; ‘‘The Mormons in Illinois,”’ 
by Harry M. Beardsley; ‘‘The Struggle for the Charter of the Illinois 
Central Railroad,’’ by Paul W. Gates; and ‘‘The Authorship of General 
Orders Number 29,’’ by Donald B. Sanger. There is also a contribution 
to state history in the form of a biography of ‘‘Gurdon Saltonstall Hub- 
bard and Some of His Friends,’’ by Clint C. Tilton. 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has in press an index t 
volumes one to fifteen of the Wisconsin Magazine of History. The index 
will shortly be procurable from the society at the price of one dollar. 

A brief bulletin about the expedition of Jean Nicolet together with a 
short bibliography of easily accessible references has been prepared by 
Louise Phelps Kellogg and is being published by the society in prospec- 
tive celebration of the three hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
Wisconsin by Nicolet. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected at a meeting of the Midwest 
Museum Conference held at Appleton, Wisconsin, April 7. The confer- 
ence is planning to hold a meeting at the State Historical Museum at 
Madison in the autumn. About one hundred museums are represented in 
this association. 

April 6 and 7 was also the time of a joint meeting of the Wisconsin 
Academy of Sciences, the Wisconsin Archaeological Society, and the 
Midwest Museums-Conference, at Lawrence College, Appleton. Near!) 
fifty papers on archaeological, historical, museum, and scientific subjects 
were read at this meeting. 

The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Archaeological Society was held 
at the Milwaukee Public Museum on Monday, March 19, at which time 
there was an election of officers. The society, now thirty-three years old, 
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ne of the oldest and most active state archaeological societies in the 
intry, and publishes as its official organ, the Wisconsin Archaeologist 


[he January, 1934, issue of the Historical Bulletin, published quarter- 
by the Missouri Province Educational Institute, at St. Louis Univer- 
sity, contains an informative article on ‘‘Maryland and the West,’ 


* by 
Thomas F. O’Connor; in the March number of the same publication there 
re articles on ‘‘ Historie St. Louis,’’ by Gilbert J 





. Garraghan, ‘‘ The 

Gateway of the West,’’ by W. Patrick Donnelly, and ‘*‘A Spanisl 

Frontier Problem: Apaches,’’ by John F. Bannon; the May issue has an 
‘ticle on ‘‘ Vincennes — 1834-1934,’’ by Thomas F. O’Connor 

The University of Missouri Studies for January, 1934, is devoted to en 

Introduction to a Survey of Missouri Place-Names,’’ by Robert L 
Ramsay, Allen Walker Read, and Esther Gladys Leech. 

[he Missouri Historieal Society held its annual dinner, April 


MQ wof4 
«#O, al 


Louis commemorating the Louisiana Purchase. Edward E. Dale, of 

e University of Oklahoma, spoke at this meeting on ‘‘The Spirit of 

the Pioneers,’’ and Eagle Plume, an Indian of the Blackfeet Nation 
resented a series of tribal dances. 


In cooperation with the Arkansas History Commission, the Arkansas 
Historical Society has launched the Arkansas Historical Review, a quar- 
rly publication devoted to the publishing of state history. Dallas T 
Herndon is editor. 
The State Historical Society of Iowa has recently received a collection 
bout thirty speeches delivered by Robert G. Cousins, a former repre- 
ntative in Congress from Iowa, who died at his home in Tipton in 1933 


collection also contains five poems. Five of the speeches and on 
em are in printed form; the others are in manuscript. 


‘‘Abraham Lineoln and European Opinion,’’ is the title of an address 
given this winter by Theodore C. Blegen, superintendent o 


f the Minne 
ta Historical Society, before the Minneapolis Institute of Arts in the 
win Cities, and reprinted in brochure form from the Friend. 


Among recent acquisitions of the Minnesota Historical Society are 
hirty books, pamphlets, and broadsides relating to missions among the 
Sioux Indians, which are valuable additions to the society ’s collection « 


ya 


‘ 
ks on the Dakota language; an original letter of George Washington, 


written to General John Armstrong on February 6, 1791, which throws 
light on Washington’s impartial attitude in making appointments 
i large 


; and 
number of original letters of the missionaries, Samuel W. and 
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Gideon H. Pond. The acquisition of the Pond letters is of special interest, 
for this year marks the one hundredth anniversary of the coming of th 
Pond brothers to Minnesota. The anniversary will be celebrated by the 
presentation of a pageant at Lake Harriet in Minneapolis by the Henne. 
pin County Committee of the Minnesota Historical Society. 

The society has been experimenting for some time in the reproduction 
of manuscript materials by Leica photography. Particular attention has 
been given to the technique of infra-red and ultra-violet fluorescence as 
means of recapturing records in manuscripts in which the writing has 
became so faded or blurred that it is unreadable. In January the society 
completed the making of ten thousand Leica film slides of American 
home missionary records in Chicago. 

A guide to the personal papers in the society’s manuscript collections 
is being prepared for publication in the near future. 


The history of federal aid for public schools is discussed by Alfred 
P. James in an article under that title in the February 24 issue of Sch 
and Society. Going back to colonial times, Professor James traces the 
history of federal aid for schools through the Civil War and Reconstrue- 
tion periods and the terms of Presidents Hayes, Arthur, and Benjamin 
Harrison. He concludes with the timely observation that ‘‘exceptional 


conditions again face the United States, and education is again in many 
places in need of federal aid.’’ 


Harlow Lindley, curator of history at the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society, has been appointed secretary and librarian t 
succeed the late Charles B. Galbreath, who died February 23, 1934, at 
the age of seventy-five years. As secretary, Dr. Lindley will also be editor 
of all of the society’s publications. William D. Overman replaces Dr 
Lindley as curator of history. 


H. M. Smyser has compiled a very useful style sheet on Footnotes an 
Bibliographies (Cambridge, Mass.: Cosmos Press, Ine., 1934), which 1s 
being required in certain graduate courses at Harvard University 
Though the setup offered is open to discussion on a number of points, th 
pamphlet is, nevertheless, a diligent effort in the right direction. 


In the Green Mountain Country, by Clarence Day, is a sparse, rugg' 
account of the passing of Calvin Coolidge, thirtieth president of t! 
United States. Employing simple words and short sentences, it conveys 
an impressive effect of New England reticence analogous to the character 
of ‘‘Silent Cal.’’ The item first appeared in the New York American and 
has now (1934) been issued in book form by the Yale University Press 


‘A Chapter in Early Arizona Transportation History: The Arizona 
Narrow Gauge Railroad Company,’’ by Howard A. Hubbard, appeared 
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April 1, 1934, as Social Science Bulletin, no. 6, of the University of 
Arizona Bullets. 


The Canadian Catholic Historical Association held its first annual 
eting in the Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, on May 29-30, 1934. This asso- 
tion Was organized at a meeting in Toronto, June 3, 1933, and was a 

roduet of the meeting in Toronto the previous December of the Amer- 
n Historical Association and allied organizations. 


Three important events in the history of eastern Canada are to be 
ebrated this summer. The first is the Toronto Centennial, the obser- 
nee of which will be divided into three parts of three days each, May 
24-26, July 2-4, and August 4-6, 1934. The second is the four hundredth 
anniversary of the landing of Jacques Cartier at Gaspé, on July 16, 
1534; and the third will be the three hundredth anniversary of the 
inding of the city of Three Rivers, Quebec. 


A fitting tribute to the late Professor Ulrich B. Phillips appeared in 
the form of a column-long obituary notice in the February 27, 1934, 
issue of the London (Ontario) Free Press, prepared by Professor Fred 
Landon, of the University of Western Ontario, London, Canada. The 
article traces the historical career of Phillips, stressing his masterly 
tyle of prose so musical that ‘‘scareely a word could be changed that 


] 


uld improve the sense of sound 


i] 


**His impress upon the teaching 
f the history of the South,’’ Professor Landon remarks in his closing 
sentence, ‘‘will be reflected for years to come in a moderation and a 
sanity that is the certain accompaniment of truth and understanding.”’ 


Among recent articles pertaining to western history are the following 
relating to Kentucky and Pennsylvania: ‘‘ John Constant — A Kentucky 
Pioneer,’’ by Mrs. Mabel R. Carlock, ‘‘The Cascade Caves of Carter 
County, Kentuesxy,’’ by Willard R. Jillson, ‘‘ Early Methodism in Ken- 
tucky,’’ by J. W. Weldon, in the Register of the Kentucky State His- 
torical Society (January) ; ‘‘Central University, Richmond, Kentucky,’’ 
by Jonathan Truman Dorris, ‘‘Shawnee Warriors at the Blue Licks,’’ by 
Samuel M. Wilson, ‘‘Kin¢heloe’s, or ‘The Burnt Station,’ ’’ by Major 
Thomas Speed, in ibid. (April) ; ‘‘Filson’s History and Map of Ken- 
tucky,’’ by R. C. Ballard Thruston, in Filson Club History Quarterly 
January) ; ‘‘James Buchanan in Kentucky, 1813,’’ by R. Gerald Me- 
Murtry, ‘‘George Keats,’’ by Naomi J. Kirk, ‘‘Josiah K. Lilly’s Re- 
productions of Foster Songs,’’ by Fletcher Hodges Jr., and ‘‘A Letter 
by J. Cleves Short, 1829,’’ document copied by Otto J. Rothert, in ibid. 

April) ; ‘A Twentieth Century American Frontier,’’ by Bowe Miller, 
n Quarterly Bulletin of the Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio 
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(April) ; and ‘*‘ Matthew Stanley Quay,’’ by John W. Oliver, ‘‘ Lighting 
the World’s Columbian Exposition,’’ by Charles E. Skinner, ‘‘The Na; 
rative of a Pioneer Preacher,’’ (George M. Scott), contributed by James 
M. Miller, ‘* Braddock’s War Supplies and Dunbar’s Camp,’’ by Ray- 
mond B. Abbott, in Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine (March 
Among those centering about the history of the Old Northwest may by 
listed: ‘‘Seth Adams, A Pioneer Ohio Shepherd,’’ by Charles Sumner 
Plumb, ‘‘General John Graves Simcoe, the Canadian Governor Who At. 
tempted to Make Ohio a Part of Canada,’’ by James A. Green, ‘‘ Genera] 
Edward 8S. Godfrey,’’ by Calvin P. Godfrey, in Ohio Archaeological and 
Historical Quarterly (January) ; ‘‘The Northwest: Gift or Conquest!” 
by James A. James, ‘‘United Presbyterian Beginnings,’’ by James A 
Woodburn, ‘‘ History on the Mississinewa,’’ by Ross F. Lockridge, ‘‘ 4 
Tour in the George Rogers Clark Country,’’ by Viva W. Spieth, and 
‘* Wanderings in the West in 1839,’’ document, by J. Gould, in Indiana 
Magazine of History (March); ‘‘Oliver Newberry’’ (admiral of th 
Great Lakes), by George B. Catlin, ‘‘Trial and Punishment of the Pa- 
triots Captured at Windsor in December, 1838,’’ by Fred Landon, ‘‘ Th: 
Michigan Constitution of 1908; or Constitution Making Since 1850,’ by 
D. C. Shilling, ‘‘ A Negro Slave in Detroit when Detroit Was Canadian,’’ 
by William Renwick Riddell, and ‘‘ Diary of George David [Extracts] : 
A Trip from London to Chicago in 1833,’’ document transcribed by R. 
P. Mason, in Michigan History Magazine (Winter) ; ‘‘ Douglas’ Place in 
American History,’’ by George F. Milton, ‘‘ Early Industries in Perry 
County,’’ by Paul Rich, ‘‘The Second Illinois in the Mexican War: Mex- 
ican War Letters by Adolph Engelmann, 1846-1847,’’ translated and 
edited by Otto B. Engelmann, in Journal of the Illinois State Historical 
Society (January) ; ‘‘ Joliet Goes West,’’ by Stanley Faye, ‘‘A History 
of Saline County,’’ by the staff of the Mitchell-Carnegie Publie Library, 
‘“‘A Brief History of Harrisburg, [llinois, 1853-1933,’’ by id., ‘‘The 
White City’’ (The Columbian Exposition of 1893), by Maurice Neufeld, 
‘*The Different Editions of the ‘Debates of Lincoln and Douglas,’ ’’ by 
R. Gerald MeMurtry, and ‘‘ Historical Markers for Illinois Highways,’ 
by Paul M. Angle, in Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society 
(April) ; ‘Frederick Jackson Turner and the New Deal,’’ by Curtis 
Nettels, ‘‘David Starr Jordan in Wisconsin,’’ by Louise P. Kellogg. 
** James R. Doolittle,’’ by James L. Sellers, ‘‘Memoirs of William George 
Bruce,’’ document, ‘‘The Old Well at Dekorra,’’ by M. Mannington Dex- 
ter, and ‘‘Diary of Thomas Woodward while Crossing the Plains to Cali- 
fornia in 1850,’’ document, in Wisconsin Magazine of History (March 
Articles coneerning the Trans-Mississippi area are: ‘‘ William Salter’s 
Letters to Mary Ann Mackintire, 1845-1846,’’ by Philip D. Jordan and 
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Judge Orlando C. Howe, Somewhat of his Life and Letters,’’ F. I. 
Herriott, in Annals of Iowa (April); ‘‘Glimpses of Iowa Statesmen,’’ 
by Johnson Brigham, ** Prison Labor in Iowa,’’ by Donald W. Brookman, 
1 lowa Journal of History and Politics (April) ; the February number 

the Palimpsest contains a discussion of ‘‘The Establishment of Civil 


Government in lowa,’’ with papers on ‘‘ Iowa in Louisiana,’’ and ‘‘ lowa 
Michigan,’” by William J. Petersen, and ‘‘ Michigan Personalities,”’ 
| ‘‘Government Comes to lowa,’’ by J. A. Swisher; the March issue 

s given over to papers on ‘‘ The Creation of a Commonwealth,’’ by Ben- 
in F. Shambaugh; and in the April issue there is an article on ‘‘ A 

President for the University,’’ by Marie Haefner and one on ‘‘The 

Julien Theater,’’ by Clarence A. Kintzle; ‘‘ Legal and Illegal Sales of 

Liquor in Boone County,’’ by North Todd Gentry, ‘‘The Early History 

f Lead Mining in Missouri,’’ part I, by Ruby Swartzlow, ‘‘The De- 

ypment of Fiction on the Missouri Frontier (1830-1860),’’ part I, 
by Carle B. Spotts, and ‘‘ Joseph B. MeCullaugh,’’ part XV, by Walter 
B. Stevens, in Missouri Historical Review (April) ; ‘‘The Printing Press 
Moves Westward,’’ by Douglas C. MeMurtrie, ‘‘The Transition of a 
New-World Bohemia,’’ by Esther Jerabek, ‘‘Building the Frontier 
Home,’’ by Evadene A. Burris, in Minnesota History (March) ; ‘‘ Grass 

pper Plagues and Early Dakota Agriculture,’’ by Harold E. Briggs, 
in Agricultural History (April) ; ‘‘ Pioneering in North Dakota,’’ docu- 
ment, in North Dakota Historical Quarterly (July). 

Those relating to the Southwest are: ‘‘The Distribution of Land in 
British West Florida,’’ by Cecil Johnson, ‘‘The Domestic Animals and 
Plants of French Louisiana as Mentioned in the Literature with Refer- 
ence to Sources, Varieties and Uses,’’ by Lauren C. Post, ‘‘A Law Suit 
over the Right to Sell the Office of Notary in Louisiana during the French 
Régime,’’ transeribed by Héliose B. Cruzat, translated by Sally Dart, 
‘‘A History of Concordia Parish, Louisiana,’’ part VIII, by R. D. Cal- 
houn, ‘‘A History of the American Party in Louisiana,’’ part V, by 
W. D. Overdyke, ‘‘Rapides Parish, Louisiana, A History,’’ part V, 

*G. P. Whittington, ‘‘The Interregnum in Louisiana in 1861,’’ part 
III, by Lane C. Kendall, ‘‘ Fort Jesup, Fort Seldon, Camp Sabine, Camp 
Salubrity, Four Forgotten Frontier Army Posts of Western Louisiana,’’ 
part V, by J. Fair Hardin, and ‘‘New Orleans and the War of 1812,”’ 
part IV, by R. MeC. B. Adams, in Louisiana Historical Quarterly (Octo- 
ber); ‘‘General Solomon Weathersbee Downs (1801-1854),’’ by Mrs. 
Minnie Mackette Ruggin and Miss Lilla MeLure, ‘‘The Gri-Gri Case, A 
Criminal Trial in Louisiana during the Spanish Regime, 1773,’’ by 
Laura L. Porteus, ‘‘A Young Lawyer of Natchitoches of 1836, The Diary 
of William S. Toumey,’’ part I, edited by J. Fair Hardin and Phanor 


v 
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Breazeale ; ‘‘ Documents Concerning the West Florida Revolution, 1810.”’ 
by John S. Kendall, ‘‘A History of Concordia Parish, Louisiana,’’ part 
IX, by R. D. Calhoun, ‘‘ Rapides Parish, Louisiana, A History,’’ part 
VI, by G. P. Whittington, ‘‘The Interregnum in Louisiana in 1861,” 
part IV, by Lane C. Kendall, ‘‘Fort Jesup, Fort Seldon, Camp 
Sabine, Camp Salubrity, Four Forgotten Frontier Army Posts 
of Western Louisiana,’’ part V, by J. Fair Hardin and ‘‘New Orleans 
and the War of 1812,’’ part IV, by R. MeC. B. Adams, in ibid. (Janu. 
ary); ‘‘A Photographic History of Early Kansas,’’ by Robert Taft, 
‘Ferries in Kansas,’’ part II, by George A. Root, and ‘‘A Southerner’s 
Viewpoint of the Kansas Situation, 1856-1857: The Letters of Lieut.. 
Col. A. J. Hoole, C.8.A.,’’ edited by William Stanley Hoole, in Kansas 
Historical Quarterly (February); ‘‘The Murder of Elias Boudinot,” 
edited by Grant Foreman, ‘‘The Story of Sequoyah’s Last Days,’’ edit- 
ed by Grant Foreman, ‘‘ Dwight Mission,’’ edited by Grant Foreman, 
‘**Christian Millions to the Overhill Cherokees,’’ by Samuel C. Williams, 
*“Survey of a Wagon Road from Fort Smith to the Colorado River,” 
edited by Grant Foreman, in Chronicles of Oklahoma (March); ‘‘A 
Critical Study of the Siege of the Alamo and of the Personnel of its 
Defenders: IV. Historical Problems Relating to the Alamo,’’ by Amelia 
Williams, ‘‘The Life of Henry Austin,’’ by William R. Hogan, and 
**Diary of Adolphus Sterne,’’ part XXX, edited by Harriet Smither, in 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly (January) ; and ‘‘Legend of Sierra 
Azul,’’ by José Manuel Espinosa, ‘‘ Bourke on the Southwest,’’ part II] 
by Lansing B. Bloom, and ‘‘ Fray Marcos de Niza,’’ by Henry R. Wag. 
ner, in New Mexico Historical Review (April). 

Those dealing with the history of the’ Pacific West are: ‘‘ Robert Sem- 
ple, an Early-Day California Promoter,’’ by J. D. Francis, ‘‘The Movies 
Move In, The Beginnings of a Major California Industry,’’ by Ear! 
Theisen, ‘‘The First ‘Tour of the Southwest,’’’ by J. D. Francis, in 
Califorma History Nugget (vol. 4, no. 1); ‘‘Harvey W. Seott, Histor- 
ian,’’ by Joseph Schafer, ‘‘ Harvey W. Scott, Editor,’’ by Chester Rowell, 
‘*A Resolution on the Oregon Coast, 1793-94,’’ by F. W. Howay, ‘‘?: 
titions of Oregon Settlers, 1838-48,’’ by C. J. Pike, ‘‘ Aberdeen and Pee! 
on Oregon,’’ edited by J. Orin Oliphant, ‘‘A Beef-Canning Enterprise 
in Oregon,’’ by J. Orin Oliphant, ‘‘ Voyage of the Sequin, 1849,’’ doe 
ment, ‘‘ Voyages of the Pallas and Chenamus, 1843-45,’’ part I, docu 
ment of Avery Sylvester, and ‘‘ Basque Settlement in Oregon,’’ by Ione 
B. Harkness, in Oregon Historical Quarterly (September) ; ‘‘Oregon’s 
Century of Edueation,’’ by Robert H. Down, ‘‘ William Johnson,”’ first 
white settler on the site of Portland, by Henry E. Reed, ‘‘ Brig Owhyhee 
in the Columbia, 1827,’’ by F. W. Howay, ‘‘Scientists in Early Oregon.” 
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B. A. Thaxter, ‘‘Journal of Rogue River War, 1855,’’ document by 
lerye y Robbins, ‘* Voyages of the Pallas and Chenamus, 1843-45,’’ part 
II. document of Avery Sylvester, in ibid. (December) ; ‘‘ Route of Meed 
Cut-Off, 1845,’’ by Lawrence A. MeNary, ‘‘The Brig Owhyhee in the 
Columbia, 1829-30,’’ by F. W. Howay, ‘‘ Hawaiians in Early Oregon,’’ 

Robert Carlton Clark, ‘‘Authorship of Traits of Human Life,’’ by 
ER W. Howay, ‘‘Journal of John H. Frost, 1840-43,’’ edited by Nellie 
B. Pipes, in ibid. (March) ; ‘‘ Russian Shipbuilding in the American 

lonies,’’ by Clarence L. Andrews, ‘‘Life at a Fur Trading Post in 
British Columbia a Century Ago,’’ by Walter N. Sage, ‘‘The Library of 
Archibald McKinlay, Oregon Fur Trader,”’ by J. Orin Oliphant ‘‘ Law- 
yer of the Nez Perces,’’ by J. F. Santee, ‘‘Quillaynte Indian Tradition,’’ 
by Harry Hobucket, and ‘‘ Journal of Occurrences at Nisqually in 1870,”’ 

‘“ument transeribed by W. B. Bouney, in Washington Historical Quar- 
terly (January); ‘‘Henry Villard’s Aid to Edueation,’’ by Edmond S 
Meany, ‘‘The Botanical Labors of the Reverend Henry H. Spalding,’’ 
by J. Orin Oliphant, ‘‘ Benjamin Clapp: Notes on His Later Life,’’ by 
Kenneth W. Porter, ‘‘ History of the Lake Washington Canal,’’ by Neil 
H. Purvis, ‘‘The Slaying of Pio-Pio-Mox-Mox,”’ by J. F. Santee, ‘‘ Va- 
rious Uses of Plants by West Coast Indians,’’ by Albert B. Reagan, ‘‘ The 
Two Strawberry Islands,’’ by J. Neilson Barry, and ‘‘ Primary Sources 

Early Government in the Oregon Country,’’ compiled by J. Neilson 

in tbid. (April). 
The following articles of a more general western character may also 

listed: ‘‘English Views of Middle Western Agrieulture, 1850-1870,’’ 
y Harry J. Carman, and ‘‘Transportation and the Livestock Industry 
of the Middle West to 1860,’’ by Charles T. Leavitt, in Agricultural 
History (January); and ‘‘Revisionist Interpretations of Stephen A. 
Douglas,’’ by Henry C. Hubbart, in Social Studies (March) 


The departments of history and government of the colleges and uni- 
versities of central New York held their annual ‘‘convivium historieum’’ 
at Fenimore Inn, Cooperstown, New York, May 11-12, 1934. There were 
no papers or programs, only friendly reunions and relaxation. 

Dixon Ryan Fox, of Columbia University, has been elected president 
of Union College, Schenectady, and will be installed in June. 

Howard K. Beale was visiting associate professor in American history 
at the University of Chicago, spring quarter. His History of Freedom in 
Teaching in the Schools which is being published under the auspices of 


the American Historical Association’s Commission on Social Studies in 
th 


e Schools will appear in one volume form (Scribners 
W. K. Boyd, of Duke University, spent the second semester of the 
school year on leave studying at Washington, D.C. 
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Curtis P. Nettels, of the University of Wisconsin, was promoted to 
professorship at the beginning of the academic year, 1933-34. 

Grace L. Nute, curator of manuscripts for the Minnesota Historica] 
Society, has been awarded a fellowship by the Guggenheim Memoria] 
Foundation. 

Richard R. Stenberg, a doctoral graduate of the University of Texas 
who has been serving as instructor in European history at the Univer. 
sity of Arkansas, has written an article on ‘‘The Boundaries of the 
Louisiana Purchase,’’ which appeared in the February, 1934, Hispanic 
American Historical Review. 


The following summer migrations for 1934 may be noted: Ernest §. 
Osgood, of the University of Minnesota, to teach at the University of 
New Hampshire; Benjamin B. Kendrick, of the North Carolina College 
for Women, at Columbia University; Charles 8. Sydnor, of the Univer. 
sity of Mississippi, at Johns Hopkins University; Charles C. Pearson, 
of Wake Forest College, at the University of Virginia; Milledge L. Bon- 
ham Jr., of Hamilton College, at Duke University; Roy F. Nichols, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, at Duke University; R. W. D. Connor, 
of the University of North Carolina, at West Virginia University, first 
term; Joseph G. deR. Hamilton, of the University of North Carolina, at 
the University of Chicago; Charles E. Chapman, of the University of 
California, Berkeley, at Northwestern University ; Herman C. Nixon, of 
Tulane University, at the University of Missouri; Edward E. Dale, of 
the University of Oklahoma, at the University of Nebraska; E. Douglas 
Branch, of Chicago, at the University of Montana; Arthur C. Cole, of 
Western Reserve University, at the University of Washington, Seattle; 
Ralph H. Gabriel, of Yale University, at Leland Stanford Jr. University; 
and Avery 0. Craven, of the University of Chicago, at the University 
of California, Los Angeles. 
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